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You don’t 
have to be 

rich to 
lease your 

car. 

Just smart. 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL PATRONS: 
ASK FOR YOUR SPECIAL 
LEASE DISCOUNT 


In the next few years, two out of every ten new cars will be 
leased, not bought. Because the leasing idea keeps growing, 
and not for the rich alone. Any man or woman earning over $750 
a month, with a good credit rating, can lease at Varner/Ward. 
And probably should. Because leasing provides you with a new 
car more often, at lower monthly payments, and with no cash 
drain. Let Varner/Ward prove it. 

No deposit. No down payment. Absolutely none! That’s no 
empty come-on. Here are two facts you should know. First, one 
of the strengths of car leasing is that it eliminates the traditional 
down payment. Whatever form of lease you choose, there is no 
down payment. Plus, you can sell your present car to us - we’ll 
pay top dollar — you hold on to that cash, too. Use it for a vaca¬ 
tion, a savings account, a camper, whatever. Leasing makes 
trade-ins obsolete. 

Second fact: a Varner/Ward exclusive! You pay no deposit 
when you sign your lease. We know of no other leasing com¬ 
pany or car dealership that offers absolutely no deposit or last 
month’s lease deposit, with your good credit, like Varner/Ward. 
The only cash required is a pro-rata share of the first month’s 


rent and license fee. And the monthly payment you make with 
a Varner/Ward lease is pretty much up to you. 

Any make, any model, foreign or domestic. Anything from a 
Pinto to a Mercedes, top-of-the-line or economy! Varner/Ward, 
with our great purchasing power, does the shopping for you, 
does the haggling. And, with our large line of bank credit, we 
will write you the lease you can comfortably afford. How long is 
a lease? From six months to forty-eight months on an open end 
lease — base your choice on how often you like to change cars, 
how much you want to pay each month. Varner/Ward now has 
over 9,000 cars on lease, making us one of the largest inde¬ 
pendent auto leasing companies in the West. Choose your car, 
specify the equipment, and off you go! 

Why the rich get richer. If you have unlimited funds, congratu¬ 
lations. But if you’re like most of us, getting richer is often a 
matter of getting smart about using what you have. Leasing is 
one shrewd way of updating your financial thinking. So call 
Varner/Ward today, no obligation, and let us give you some 
food for thought. It’s rich. 


Varner/ Ward Leasing 

One of the oldest leasing companies in California-now in Los Angeles 


6305 Sunset Blvd. (at Vine), Hollywood, 461-9921 
200 W. Katella, Anaheim, ( 714 ) 533-6930 
9140 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, 273-2720 










AS CONTEMPORARY TODAY AS WHEN 
THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL WAS NEW 

Willard J. Lewis & Associates, Inc., Prime Movers 
in the development and marketing of: 

1930’s - BEL-AIR - Mr. Willard J. Lewis, 
Director of Sales for Alphonzo E. Bell Corp. 



1929 “a picturesque domain of homes ” 



1956 - TROUSDALE ESTATES - General 
Sales Agents 

We offer personal service backed by over 35 years of 
experience. Your requests are our guide, excellence our 
goal and results our product. 

• Luxury Homes — homesites and estates in finest 
westside areas 

• Prime Real Estate Investments 

• Commercial Use Properties 

• Real Estate Syndication 

• General Real Estate 
Counseling 




WILLARD J. LEWIS A ASSOCIATES, INC. 


270 North Canon Drive / Suite 100 / Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 (213) 273-0450 



Berinqer Wines 

J® 


SINCE 

1876 


TODAY YOU CAN TASTE BERINGER/LOS HERMANOS VINEYARD'S 
BURGUNDY, CHABLIS AND ROSE AT THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL. A COMPLETE 
LINE OF BERINGER WINES IS NOW AVAILABLE AT BETTER RETAIL 
OUTLETS. 


BERINGER/LOS HERMANOS VINEYARDS, ST. HELENA, NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
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About the Cover 

The early evolution of the Holly¬ 
wood Bowl is covered in this sequence of 

oldtime photos along with two renown 

LA Philharmonic conductors. 

Top left: 1919 — Madame Anna Ruzena 
Sprotte tests acoustics of the Bowl 
using an old door for a stage. 

Top right: 1925 - Pioneer days of the 
Hollywood Bowl. 

Bottom right: 1927 — First Frank Lloyd 
Wright shell. 

Bottom left: Easter Sunrise Service, 
being conducted in the Shell as we 
know it today. 

Left circle: Alfred Hertz — First Sym¬ 
phonies Under the Stars conductor 
(1922). 

Right circle: Famed conductor Leopold 
Stokowski. 


About the Magazine 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
A Summer Festival Since 1922 

OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 
COMMEMORATING 
THE 50th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL . . . GROWING 
WITH LOS ANGELES SINCE 1922 

Instant Nostalgia 

What do these names and places have in 
common? 

Daisy Dell 

* Lacy Carpet Cleaning Plant’s door 
Lily Pons 

Mr. & Mrs. Jesus Barker 
The Beatles 
The Nutcracker 
Hopalong Cassidy 
Leopold Stokowski 

They all played an important part in the 
fascinating and colorful past history of the 
Hollywood Bowl which is being highlighted in 
this special Collector’s Edition ... a well 
deserved tribute to the Bowl’s first 50 years. 

It’s co-theme, “Growing With LA Since 
1922” stresses the Bowl’s impact on Los 
Angeles. Hollywood Bowl and Los Angeles’ 
oldtime photos, illustrations, type styles, 
features and articles are sure to stir up many 
enjoyable memories for those over 30 as well 
as captivate the interest of the under 30 set to 
whom “Old Is New And Fascinating.” 

Advertising Nostalgia 

This Nostalgic theme is also carried 
through with participating advertisers. The 
Magazine features many oldtime ads, photos 
and articles regarding advertisers’ interesting 
past history. 

* Used as the Hollywood Bowl’s first stage 
in 1919. 
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I HOLLYWOOD BOWL | 
* A Summer Festival Since 1922 


Share your enjoyment of- this 
nostalgic photo story of the Holly¬ 
wood Bowl's first 50 years plus 
oldtime ads and photos of Los 
Angeles with your friends. Order as 
many copies as you like. Enclose 
$1.25 per magazine to cover the 
cost of postage, handling and 
California Tax. 



Send to: ❖ 

Bowl Magazine £ 

8230 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, Ca.90048•{• 

NAME_ t 


ADDRESS 
CITY_ 


ZIP 


No. of copies 
@ $1.25 each- 


t 

V 

V V VV “ 


Amount 
. enclosed $ . 




“Yes Ma’am, to the New Hollywood Bowl” 
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Hollywood Bowl... From the Beginning 


When H. Ellis Reed and his father, 
William (Dad) Reed, tramped over the 
hills for the Theater Arts Alliance in 
search of a suitable place for outdoor 
productions, they wandered into the 
magic area which became known as 
Hollywood Bowl. 

However, they were preceded two 
hundred years in history by a variety of 
visitors to the area, from padres, way¬ 
farers along El Camino Real, to outlaws 
looking for temporary refuge, to Indians 
stealthily crossing on their way north. 
The site of the Hollywood Bowl also 
was said to have been a favorite hanging 
place for thieves. A cache of gold also 
was said to be hidden in the nearby hills 
and valleys. 

But the elder and younger Reeds, 
unconcerned with past history no mat¬ 
ter how colorful, became amazed at the 
remarkable acoustics in the area. 
Perched on opposite hills they were able 
to carry on conversations with one 
another. 

They ripped a door from the Lacy 






H. Ellis Reed (left) who with his father William Reed discovered the site of the Hollywood 
Bowl and C. E. Toberman “father of Hollywood Bowl”, who secured original land options 
and participated in every phase of its founding. He now serves as president Emeritus. 



1919: With an old door taken from a demolished building for a stage, Madame Anna Ruzena Sprotte tests the remarkable acoustics of the 
Bowl. Accompanist unknown. 
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Carpet cleaning plant in the Bowl valley 
and turned it into a stage. Mme. Anne 
Ruzena Sprotte, contralto, was the first 
to make a “test.” She was followed by 
Composer Carrie Jacobs Bond (A Per¬ 
fect Day and I Love You Truly), Vio¬ 
linist Leopold Godowsky, son of the 
famous pianist, and others. “Testing the 
acoustics” became something of a game 
and everyone tried to get into the act. 

The tiniest harmonics of a violin 
could be heard in the remotest recess of 
the hills. 

After the Bowl was officially opened 
July 11, 1922 by the governor of 
California and mayor of Los Angeles, 
Dr. Hertz gave the downbeat to the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
trumpet call of Wagner’s Rienzi soared 
into the hills. Thus, the notes of a new 
musical history were started in the West. 

Several hundred conductors from 
countries all over the world have been 
on the Bowl podium since that eventful 
year of 1922. Olga Steeb, brilliant Los 
Angeles pianist, was the Bowl’s first 
soloist. Since her appearance, many 
thousands of vocal and instrumental 
soloists from many lands have taken 
bows here. 

In the spring of 1921, the Easter 
Service moved to the large “Park” 
which Hugo Kirchhoffer (leader of the 
Community Sing) named Hollywood 
Bowl. 


Walter Henry Rothwell conducted 
the Philharmonic from a crude plat¬ 
form. The audience stood throughout 
the service, since there were no seats. 

Touched by the emotion-charged 
event, Mrs. Artie Mason Carter began 
thinking in terms of regular symphony 
concerts in the “enchanting outdoor 
theatre, at 25c a seat.” Musician William 
Strowbridge had mentioned the phrase 
“Symphonies Under the Stars” and her 
spirit grasped at the possibilities. The 
board of directors of the Association 
gave her permission to pursue it, but a 
great deal of money had to be raised for 
the enterprise. 

She organized a mammoth fund¬ 
raising drive with the zeal of an evange¬ 
list. Her enthusiasm and dedication 
attracted' many followers who banded 
into volunteer ladies’ committees, the 
likes of which in coming years proved to 
be the lifeblood of the Bowl. 

Thousands of cardboard Penny 
Banks were distributed to stores, banks 
and office buildings. A society circus 
was staged in the Bowl with film stars. 
Mrs. Carter rang doorbells, solicited 
pledges, and even sold her diamond ring. 
Culture, it seemed to her, was a girl’s 
best friend. 

All efforts netted about $20,000, 
almost enough to defray operating 
expenses for the first season. A pre¬ 
season performance of Bizet’s “Car¬ 


men” paid for temporary wooden seats 
and benches. And the proceeds from a 
Hollywood High School production of 
Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” paid for 
the installation of lights. Since then, 
Hollywood High School June gradua¬ 
tion ceremonies have always been held 
at the Bowl. 

Mrs. Carter’s goal of summer con¬ 
certs was reached on the balmy evening 
of July 11, 1922, when the governor of 
California, William D. Stephens, wel¬ 
comed the audience of 5,000, with their 
blankets, pillows, kids and picnic bas¬ 
kets, and officially opened the first 
season of “Symphonies Under the 
Stars.” Los Angeles Mayor George Cryer 
introduced Dr. Alfred Hertz, conductor 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orches¬ 
tra, who led the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic in Wagner’s stirring overture to 
Wagner’s “Rienzi.” Newspaper critics 
admitted the event had some historic 
significance. 

Hertz conducted the entire first 
season with a few local conductors. The 
ten-week program was attended by 
150,000, and ended without deficit. 
Mrs. Carter was hailed as the “Mother of 
Symphonies Under the Stars.” 

Becoming a favorite of Bowl patrons, 
Hertz returned through the years to 
conduct 100 concerts, a Bowl record. 

When the mortgage became an omi¬ 
nous cloud hovering over the second 



1921: Hollywood Bowl community sing which led to Symphonies under the Stars. Hugo Kirchhoffer, conductor, 
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September 1921: First Pre-Symphonies Under the Stars concert. Antonio Sarli conducts brass band. 



1924: The great soprano Galli-Curci breaks three year attendance records with 21,873. Dr. 
Alfred Hertz conducts. 



season, Mrs. Carter turned to the Bowl 
audiences. Her pleas for help were 
answered generously. William Jennings 
Bryan, who was in attendance one 
evening, donated $100. Word spread, 
and soon mail with contributions 
poured in. With her usual flair, Mrs. 
Carter brought the mortgage to the 
Bowl and burned it during an intermis¬ 
sion. The orchestra played feverishly 
amid cheers from the audience. 

During the third season of summer 
concerts, Mrs. Carter was elected presi¬ 
dent of the Community Park Art Asso¬ 
ciation which became incorporated as 
the Hollywood Bowl Association. 

That year, 1924, another milestone 
in the progress of the Bowl was 
attained. E. N. Martin, who had coun¬ 


selled the Association from the begin¬ 
ning, arranged for the debt-free prop¬ 
erty of the Bowl to be deeded to the 
County of Los Angeles, perpetually 
protecting it for the people. A 99-year 
lease was signed with the Association, 
and the County then took over the 
annual $1,500 property taxes which had 
been a sizeable liability for the strug¬ 
gling, nonprofit institution. 

Thus began a new era for the Bowl 
As the new landlord, the county appro¬ 
priated $100,000 for modernization. 
The amphitheater was scooped out, new 
seats were set in solid concrete and a 
portable shell was constructed from 
cement and steel. The early, rudimen¬ 
tary Bowl was soon lost in the 
transformation. 
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EASTER SUNRISE 
SERVICES 

The overwhelming success of an 
Easter sunrise service held in 1920 in 
Barnsdall Park, where Vermont, Sunset 
and Hollywood Boulevards meet, 
prompted an even more grandiose 
Easter Service in 1921 — this time in the 
“Park,” as Daisy Dell had become 
known. Hugo Kirchhoffer, director of 
the Community Sing, remarked that the 
acoustics were naturally good because it 
was shaped like a “huge bowl.” The 



April 21: First Hollywood Bowl Easter Sunrise Service. William Andrews Clark Jr. (left) 
founder Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, donated orchestra for this Sunrise Service which 
inspired Symphonies Under the Stars, Elizabeth Rothwell, soprano (center) and Walter Henry 
Rothwell, conductor. 


remark stuck, and soon everyone 
referred to the “Park” as Hollywood 
Bowl. 

And so in the early dawn of March 
27, 1921, the Philharmonic assembled 


on a crude platform before an enormous 
crowd gathered in the weeds and grass 
on the rocky hillside to inaugurate the 
Bowl’s first Easter Sunrise Service. It 
was the Bowl’s first major event. 


1922: Second Easter Sunrise Service at the Bowl. 
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1927: The first shell designed by Frank Lloyd Wright which many consider the most 
acoustically perfect of all the Bowl’s many shells. It was made from lumber and clapboard 
from the movie set of Robin Hood with Douglas Fairbanks. 


THE NEW 

BOWL CONCERT SHELL (1929) 


Engineers and technicians of the stage have been equally interested in the new 
orchestral shell of welded aeroplane steel now viewed for the first time in 
Hollywood Bowl. It marks a new departure in proscenium construction and 
embodies innovations likely to be copied widely. 

This is the first portable unit of the kind ever built, and is the result of seven 
years of experiment with temporary structures in the Bowl. The Association feels 
that they now have the acme of perfection in acoustics, beauty, and construction 
detail. Its feature of portability will permit the stage to be cleared quickly so that 
it may be used for pageants, processions, and spectacles of all kinds requiring the 
broad expanse of the hills as a background. 

This new shell has an opening of eighty-eight feet from wing to wing, is 
forty-five feet deep and measures forty-eight feet vertically in the center. It is 
erected on the steel and concrete stage which was built in 1926 and the 
dimensions of which are 106 x 45 feet. 

The use of Transite, a comparatively new product, in covering the shell both 
inside and out, adds greatly to the sound projection qualities. A novel curtain 
(necessary for the daytime rehearsals to protect the musicians from the sun) is 
parted fan-like from the sides to the center and is dropped into a trough in front 
of the stage when not in use. 

No less remarkable than the structure itself, is the expression of public service 
which it typifies. Giving concrete aid to the realization of an ideal, the engineering 
and construction concerns and incidental contractors active in building this 
unique shell handled the project at cost, foregoing all profit. Music-lovers of 
Southern California owe this magnanimous act to the following firms and 
individuals: 


Elliott, Bowen & Walz. 

Professor R. R. Martel. 

Dr. Vern O. Knudsen . 

Consolidated Steel Corporation . . 

Scofield-Twaits Company . 

Johns-Manville Company. 

Otto K. Olesen . 

Arenz-Warren Company . 

Hammond Lumber Company .... 
A. B. Rice Flooring Company .... 

Downie Bros. 

Pacific Ball-Bearing Company .... 
Continental Building Specialties Co. 
Dur-Kraft Company. 


Construction Engineers 
. . Consulting Engineer 
. . Acoustical Engineer 

.Structural Steel 

.Builders 

.Transite 

.Lighting 

.Painting 

Lumber and Hardware 

.Sanding Stage 

.Curtain 

.Roller Bearings 

.Floor Finish 

.Decorative Urns 



— ^, a** .. . 




1928: The second Frank Lloyd Wright shell, 
also acoustically excellent but short-lived be¬ 
cause of neglect. 
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CUSTOM COIN JEWELRY 

To commemorate the year the Hollywood 
Bowl was founded, Woodland Hills artist Ken 
Lauher has created a most distinctive piece of 
jewelry from a 1922 Liberty Head Silver 
Dollar. 

Creator of “Custom Coin Jewelry,” Ken 
uses a jeweler’s saw to remove the back¬ 
grounds of authentic U.S. and foreign coins, 
thus retaining the original design. He then 
polishes the coin to remove burrs and the 
result is impressive indeed. When worn, it 
becomes a real “conversation piece.” 

But is it legal? Of course! According to 
Section 331, Title 18 of the U.S. Code, it’s 
perfectly legal because the coins are not being 
used with fraudulent intent or for fraudulent 
use. Ken’s precision work merely makes the 
coin more valuable! 

Coin-carving is a full-time occupation for 
Ken, and like most artists, he does custom 
work. Any silver or gold coin of sentimental 
value, perhaps with a special birthdate can be 
made into a pendant, pin, key chain, cuff 
links or a unique tie tack. His “coin art” has 
been displayed at the L.A. Convention Cen¬ 
ter, the Santa Monica Civic Auditorium, the 
Renaissance Festival in Delmar as well as at 
gift shows and other exhibitions in many 
parts of the country. His customers have 
included movie stars, politicians and social¬ 
ites. Ken Lauher’s company is called Custom 
Coin in Woodland Hills, California. 

❖❖❖❖ 
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Mrs. Artie Mason Carter “Mother of the 
Hollywood Bowl”. 


It is generally acknowledged that the 
inspiration for Symphonies Under the 
Stars was the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Mrs. Artie Mason Carter, as 
president of the Hollywood Community 
Sing, conceived the idea of an Easter 
Sunrise program on Olive Hill in Barns- 
dall Park. 

William Andrews Clark, Jr., founder 
of the Philharmonic (then in its initial 
season) acceded to her request that he 
donate the orchestra for the Olive Hill 
program. 


❖❖❖❖ 


HISTORICAL COLLECTION 
AVAILABLE TO GENERAL PUBLIC 

First Federal Savings and Loan of 
Hollywood recently announced that it is 
making its large historical collection available 
to the general public. 

The collection which includes more than 
2500 historical photographs, old newspapers, 
periodicals, and reference material is one of 
the largest and most complete compilations of 
Hollywood’s growth from 1870 to the 
present. 

First Federal of Hollywood began 
compiling the archive over 10 years ago as a 
service to the community - to preserve, in 
pictures, some of the priceless, unique history 
of this area. 

Further information, or an appointment to 
review the collection may be obtained by 
contacting Mr. Bruce Torrence, First Federal 
of Hollywood at 463-4141. 


♦♦♦♦>♦>♦> 



register 


1927: The signing of “the great register” by permanent Bowl patrons L. to R., Harriet Clay 
Penman, Mrs. Gertrude Ross, Mrs. Alfred Hertz, Dr. Hertz, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Philipe de Lacey, Artie Mason Carter, “grandma” Wakeman, Mrs. 

Leiland Atherton Irish. 



We’re 
old enough 
to know 
better 


Gray Line is old enough to know 
better ways to show you and your 
guests around Southern California. 
Since 1906 Gray Line sightseeing 
tours and char¬ 
ters have been 
entertaining visi- 
tors and resi¬ 
dents. Deluxe, 
conditioned 
coaches. Experi¬ 
enced tour guides. 
21 scheduled tours. 
Custom tours and charters for groups 
at special rates. 


For complete information call: 

481-2121 


Gray Line, 1207 W. Third St., Los Angeles, CA 90017 
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Roaring high overhead a giant plane flies swiftly northward 
. symbol of a new era . . .Wings! Fast, safe and roomy . . . 
luxurious—a far cry from Aviation’s pioneers. 

Perhaps it is one of the Ford all-metal parlor planes of the 
Maddux Air Lines, pioneer of large-plane inter-city service in Cali¬ 
fornia ... Or one of the three Fokkers recently placed in service by 
the Western Air Express on the Los Angeles to San Francisco Model 
Air Line. 


Reprinted from a 1927 Hollywood Bowl Program 




The pioneer days of HOLLYWOOD BOWL are shown in this 1925 photograph. The make¬ 
shift stage has long since been replaced by the world famous shell and the seating area has 
been brought up-to-date with concrete covering and comfortable canvas-back chairs in the 
Box sections. 


WESTERN COSTUME CO. 
The World’s Largest 
Costume Organization 


• An inventory of over 1,000,000 
pieces of men and women's period 
clothes for any period, any country 
and any occasion. 

• Complete men and women's cloth¬ 
ing manufacturing and alterations 
from an inventory of thousands of 
yards, of materials. 

• Complete Dye Shop. 

• Complete shopping services for spec¬ 
ial problems. 

• Costume Research Department. 

• Custom made shoes and boots. 

• Hat and cap manufacturing, re¬ 
blocking and alterations. 

• Leather Shop, manufacturing and 
repairs. 

• Props, manufacturing and repairs. 

• PaintShop. 

• Medals and Decorations. 

• Jewelry manufacturing and repairs. 

WE/TERN 

CO/TUME 

CO. 

UJO&LD’S LA&GC5T COSTUfTIRS 

5335 MELROSE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90038 
TELEPHONE (213) 4-69-1451 
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BOWL FIRSTS 

Olga Steeb, pianist of Los Angeles, 
was the first soloist on a regular 
Symphonies under the Stars program, 
Friday night, July 14, 1922 playing the 
Saint Saens concerto. Henry Svedrofsky 
who conducts for the Albertina Rasch 
Ballet, August 22, was violin soloist July 
16, 1922 and the first singer was 
Constance Balfour, soprano. First 
symphonic number played was Wagner’s 
overture to “Rienzi.” Not until August 
of the first season was a complete 
symphony performed: Tchaikovsky’s 
sixth being the choice. 



December 1921: Three lonesome pines set the stage for the Bowl’s first Christmas. Each 
succeeding year trees were planted on “Christmas Tree Hill” and form a good part of the 
landscaping today. 



BAXTER NORTHUP 
A MUSICIAN’S MUSIC STORE 


Baxter Northup is a music store which has 
been run by active, professional musicians 
since its founding in 1906 on Olive Street in 
downtown Los Angeles. 

Starting the musical tradition were Harry 
Baxter, a flute player and a member of the 
old Los Angeles flute club and his partner, 
Ray Northup, a professional oboe player. In 
the 1930’s, Elise Baxter, daughter, married 
basson maker, Horst Moennig, who ran the 
store until the 1950’s, when it was sold to 
Finnish clarinetist and repairman, Joe 
Keskinen. 

In October of 1960, Ben Kanter, promi¬ 
nent woodwind player with a long list of 
music credits, took over the store. He for¬ 
merly played first alto with Benny Goodman, 
toured with George Gershwin and played with 
the old Ben Bernie and Ben Pollock orches¬ 
tras. He is active in studio work and still plays 
for the Lucille Ball Show. He also has 
performed with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, playing clarinet and sax. 

His son, Jim, also is very active musically, 
having performed with the San Fernando 
Valley Symphony and the Santa Barbara 
Symphony. As a studio woodwind player, he 
has recorded for a number of recording 
studios, including Disney, Uni, Warner 
Brothers and MGM Studios. He also teaches 
clarinet at U.C. Santa Barbara. Baxter 
Northup specializes in all areas of band 
instruments, accessories, literature and guitar. 
They teach approximately 400 students a 
week. 




1927: Indians in a ceremonial gathering on the grounds of the Hollywood Bowl. 
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1900-1920’s 


HOLLYWOOD 


❖❖❖❖ 


C. C. BROWN'S A SOUTHLAND 
TRADITION 
Since 1906 


1927: Grauman’s Chinese Theatre premiere 


When you enter C. C. Brown’s, you are 
immediately enveloped in the rich, nostalgic 
smell of the candy kitchen bringing back 
childhood memories of watching chocolate 
frosting bubbling on the stove and clamoring 
for the privilege of “licking the bowl.” 

It all started in 1906 when C. C. Brown 
opened a candy store at Sixth and Olive in 
downtown Los Angeles. His was the idea of 
creating the now famous fudge sauce. (Also 
Hot Caramel, Hot Mocha and Hot Roasted 
Almonds.) 

In 1929 when he moved to his present 
location, two major landmarks - Grauman’s 
Chinese Theatre and the Hollywood Roose¬ 
velt Hotel - had just been built. For sixty- 
seven years the most celebrated names in the 
entertainment business have frequented the 
sweet shop. During the halcyon days of the 
big premiere, fans used to line up outside 
Brown’s for hours while great screen stars like 
Joan Crawford signed autographs. 

Brown started making 30 pounds of hot 
fudge a day in the back of the first store, 
stirring and tasting, blending sugars and butter 
as well as flavorings. He changed the formula 
every day for twenty years until he had just 
the right consistency and flavor. Having 
achieved perfection, the recipe hasn’t been 
changed since. Today 500 pounds a day are 
made in the kitchen for use in the parlor. 

Ten years ago Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Schumacher, who are dear friends of the 
Browns’ for many years, purchased the busi¬ 
ness. Mr. Schumacher is a well known confec¬ 
tionary and candy chemist and holds a close 
quality control and management. 

He and his wife have made sure everything 
at the 7007 Hollywood Boulevard location is 
the same as it was many, many years ago. 


1922: Bathing Beauty Contest 
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GRAUMAN’S CHINESE THEATRE 


Hollywood’s Chinese Theatre, now oper¬ 
ated by Mann Theatres, is one of the world’s 
best known theatres. Its footprinted fore¬ 
court is a top California tourist sight. At 
nearly every hour of day and night the court 
has visitors who come to see mementos of 
motion picture greats and test their own 
footprints, more than a million annually. 

The beautiful oriental structure was built 
in 1927 by showman Sid Grauman who 
staged combination stage and screen shows 
there for many years. Now a flagship theatre 


for Mann Theatres the Chinese houses Holly¬ 
wood’s best. Many film premiere’s are staged 
here. An opening night with stars, limousines, 
searchlights, TV cameras and hoards of sight¬ 
seeing fans is a never forgotten sight. 

The footprinting custom originated during 
construction of the theatre. Sid Grauman had 
invited Mary Pickford, Norma Talmadge and 
Douglas Fairbanks to visit. Miss Talmadge 
accidentally stepped into some wet concrete, 
and showman Grauman seized on the idea, 
making his theatre world renowned. 



1900: Northwest corner of Hollywood and Wilcox. 



1923: Hollywood Boulevard looking 
West from Wilcox. 





1905: Looking east on Prospect Avenue (now 
Hollywood Boulevard). Hollywood Hotel on 
the N.W. corner of Prospect and Highland Ave. 
First Federal S. & L. occupies this location. 


1911: Pacific Railroad building through 

the Cahuenga Pass, looking north. Now the 
site of the Hollywood Freeway. 



CANVAS SPECIALTY 

ANYTHING IN CANVAS 

SALES 
3STTA.3L, S 


7344 E. BANDINI BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90022 
(213) 723-8311 - 722-1156 
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THE BROWN DERBY STORY 

Probably the best known eating establish¬ 
ment in the world, through the years, the 
Hollywood Brown Derby was opened on St. 
Valentine’s Day, February 14, 1929 in a 
building especially erected by the late Cecil B. 
DeMille. 

From that day until the present, all the 
“greats” of the entertainment, sporting, busi¬ 
ness, and social worlds have flocked to the 
picturesque restaurant. 

HOW IT GOT ITS NAME 

One night in 1925, Herbert K. Somborn 
was chatting with Abe Frank, the manager of 
the Los Angeles Ambassador Hotel, Sid 
Grauman, of Chinese Theatre fame and Bob 
Cobb, and as idle chatter goes remarked, 
“You could open a restaurant in an alley and 
call it anything or you could even build it in 
the shape of a hat and if the food and service 
were good the patrons would come flocking.” 



CUSTOM COIN JEWELRY 

by Ken Lauher 

Pendants — Tie Tacks — Tie Bars 


Liberty Head Dollar $40 

Walking Liberty $25 

Kennedy Half Dollar $24 

Israel Menora $15 

Flying Eagle Quarter $14 

Mercury Dime with Liberty $12 

Indian Head Nickel $8 

Indian Head Penny $8 


Ear rings or cuff links double the above 
price. 

Yes, they are legal! Section 331, U.S. 
Code. All authentic, hand carved coins 
can be plated in 18 carat gold for an 
additional $3.00 each. 

Send Cash, Check or Money Order 


CUSTOM COIN JEWELRY 
22216 Victory C-116 
Woodland Hills, CA 91364 

Please send me _ 


name _ 

address _ 

city_state_zip_ 

(California residents please include 6% 
sales tax) 


Growing more enthusiastic, the idea was 
talked over with some friends, and soon Tom 
and Wilbur May, of the department store 
family, and Joseph Schnitzer, Charles Rogers, 
and Jack Warner, motion picture producers, 
also became associated with the project. 

The first restaurant was built across 
Wilshire Boulevard from the Ambassador in 
1926 in the shape of a brown derby. It served 
only hot dogs, hamburgers, and melted cheese 
sandwiches, chili and beans, tamales, coffee, 
tea, milk, and near beer. 

Robert H. Cobb took over the responsi¬ 
bility of running the first Derby. He was the 
combination food checker, steward, buyer, 
cashier, and occasional cook when it opened. 
He subsequently became president of the 
Brown Derby Corporation. 

TELEPHONES AT TABLES 

The Hollywood Brown Derby can take the 
credit, or the blame, for the introduction of 
telephones at tables during mealtimes. They 
made their appearance when busy executives 
found it inconvenient to interrupt a luncheon 
as many as a dozen times to transact business. 



The early days of the Hollywood Brown 
Derby, Vine near Hollywood Blvd. 


TICK TOCK STORY 
A Little Car — A Little Clock 

In 1930, Arthur and Helen Johnson, were 
newly arrived in Los Angeles from Minne¬ 
apolis, with very little folding money and 
little else but a shining Model A Ford and an 
old family clock in the back seat. 

The little Model A Ford was sold for $500 
and with this money the down payment was 
made on the first Tick Tock in a vine-covered 
cottage at Beverly Boulevard and New Hamp¬ 
shire Street. The old family clock was hung 
on the wall and the name Tick Tock was First 
heard in that fall of 1930. 


The number of times an agent or ad man 
was paged at the Hollywood Derby would 
indicate the degree of his popularity and 
prosperity, at the time. 

The Hollywood Derby was also famous for 
its stunts and jokes. In the days when women 
would never be caught wearing slacks, 
Marlene Dietrich shocked Hollywood by 
appearing at the Derby wearing slacks. 
Shocked everyone, that is, but Bert Wheeler 
and Robert Woolsey. The two comics 
hurriedly adjourned to the department store 
across the street and returned wearing filmy 
blouses, short skirts, and smoking big cigars. 

The Brown Derby Corporation currently is 
being run by Mrs. Sally Cobb. As Sally 
Wright, prior to her marriage to Robert Cobb, 
she was one of John Robert Powers’ top 
models and in later years was selected as 
“Hollywood’s Best Dressed Lady” by leading 
couturiers. In addition to her restaurant 
administrative activities, she is a leader in the 
social, civic and cultural life of her com¬ 
munity. 



The Hollywood Brown Derby’s famous 
collection of caricatures of world famous 
figures. 


In late October the doors opened and on 
an average day the Johnsons served 30 
persons. The Tick Tock now serves a quarter 
million persons each year. 

Arthur and Helen Johnson and sons, Dick, 
Arland, and Jim and brother-in-law Stan still 
actively supervise, trying to give the same 
excellent service and maintain the high qual¬ 
ity of food as in the old days. All pies, cakes, 
rolls and salad dressing are still prepared in 
their own kitchen. And the original family 
clock still hangs on the Tick Tock wall. The 
only things different from the 1930’s are the 
prices which have changed with the times, 
though still very reasonable. 


¥S 

FOR THE BEST HOT FUDGE SUNDAE •gjjW 

IN THE WORLD ^ 


The talk of the Town 

c.c 

Brown’s 

ACROSS FROM ROOSEVELT HOTEL • 7007 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
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1920: 


BEVERLY HILLS 
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1922: The first year of the Hollywood Bowl Barney Oldfield raced cars on this track the 
later site of the Beverly Wilshire Hotel on Wilshire Boulevard. 




BEVERLY HILLS PIONEER 

The Beverly Hills Camera Shop opened in 
1932. In those days Wilshire Blvd. was paved 
only to La Brea with Beverly Boulevard, the 
main shopping street. Other stores doing 
business in the area at that time were Living- 
stones Dry-Goods Store, Beverly stationers, 
Karl B. Schurz Real Estate and Pioneer 
Hardware Store. 

The casual atmosphere which prevails with 
shoppers today was started by fhe movie 
colony in the 20’s and and 30’s. It was not 
unusual to see people come into the stores 
then as now in bathing suits directly from the 
beach or pool. Also it was not unusual to find 
celebrities requesting complete camera outfits 
just before they were ready to board a train 
or fly a plane. Althouth the box camera and 
film which was requested then is a far cry 
from the huge choice of foreign and domestic 
cameras, equipment and lenses of today. 

When MGM and 20th Century Fox were 
actively involved in production the Beverly 
Hills Camera Shop lab did much lab work for 
them. When heavy production ceased with the 
changing times, the people associated with the 
industry; the actors and actresses as well as 
directors, producers and writers have re¬ 
mained their good customers and friends. 

The Beverly Hills Camera Shop has 
expanded the size of their services with the 
addition of a custom color lab in 1969 to go 
with their black and white lab. In addition 
they have passport photo service on the 
premises as well as a Mutual Ticket Agency. 




im 
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jf we didn’t believe there were 
enough people to appreciate the 
difference, we wouldn’t have built a 
world of difference on every floor. 




Our new Beverly Wing. 
Eight floors —eight worlds. 
Each with the decor of a dif¬ 
ferent period in California 
history. The worlds of Spain, 
Mexico, Early California, 
France and Italy. And the 
world of the Avant-Garde. 
We also have an entire floor 
of two-level Townhouse 
Suites (the only ones in 
America). And a separate 
Champagne floor of petite 
suites (for the ultra worldly). 
Our world of difference. 
There isn’t another hotel in 
Los Angeles like us. 


Beverly Wilshire 

J 9500 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY 


9500 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 90212 

For Reservations: TOLL FREE 800-AE 8-5000, or in Los Angeles (213) 275-4282 
Single rooms from $30. Double rooms from $36. 





































































1967: Intersection of Santa Monica and Wilshire Boulevard in Beverly Hills. 


1924: Intersection of Santa Monica and Wilshire Boulevard in Beverly Hills. 
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1927: Little Santa Monica Boulevard and Beverly Drive looking east 
in Beverly Hills. 



1922: Four-hundred block of Beverly Drive looking north. Beverly 
Hills. 



Beverly Hills Pioneer Camera Store 
Established 1932 

trczxAzrly hilte 
^•£kivi<zr£k shop 

CAMERAS 


• AGFA 

• BELL & HOWELL 

• BOLEX 

• KODAK 

• ALPA 


• MINOLTA 

• MINOX 

• POLAROID 

• BEAULIEU 

• NIKON 


• ROLLEIFLEX 

• HASSELBLAD 

• CANON 

• BAUER 

• HONEYWELL 


SALES - SERVICE - RENTAL 

PASSPORT PHOTOS - HOME DELIVERY 

PROFESSIONAL CUSTOM COLOR & 

BLACK & WHITE LABORATORY ON PREMISES 

BINOCULARS • DARKROOM EQUIPMENT - ACCESSORIES 

MUTUAL TICKET AGENCY 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 

417 N. BEVERLY DR. - BEVERLY HILLS 

Phone 276-4131 - 272-3601 
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1936: To this day Lily Pons, renown color¬ 
atura soprano, holds the Bowl record for 
most paid admissions: 26,410. 



1936 -Otto Klemperer conducts the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


BOWL RECORDS 

There were few capacity audiences in the 
Hollywood Bowl until 1936 when Lily Pons 
set an all-time record with 26,410 paid 
admissions. On this legendary Pons night, the 
seats were filled by eight o’clock and from 
then on all other available space was 
occupied, including branches of trees, the 
promenades, sidewalks, hillsides and terraces. 
In four subsequent visits she averaged 20,000. 
Heaviest attendance for opera was recorded in 
1940 by “Carmen” (24,015) and for ballet, 
the “Grand Canyon” ballet, 21,321 in 1937. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF 
KFAC RADIO 

Were you a listener of KFAC in the early 
30’s when there were only nine radio stations 
in the Los Angeles area? It was quite preva¬ 
lent at that time for two licensees to share the 
same frequency. In those smog free days, the 
frequency 1300 (later changed to 1330) was 
shared by the Bible Institute using the call 
letters KTBI and by Reverend Robert Schuler 
(call letters KLEF). 

In 1932 KFAC was operating full time but 
had a permanent license only for the half time 


purchased from KTBI (Bible Institute) and a 
temporary license for Reverend Schuler’s half 
of the time. (Reverend Schuler’s license was 
revoked for slandering and accusing public 
officials on the air, without proof.) 

Also back in the early days of radio there 
was no such thing as a format of operation. 
Each station put on any program they saw fit. 
KFAC had Hillbilly, Western and Popular, and 
network radio was just coming into its own. 
As the networks came in with one program 
going to several hundred stations, this 
changed the atmosphere in radio radically, 
mainly increasing the competition among the 
non-network stations quite drastically. 

Mr. Calvin J. Smith, KFAC Station Man¬ 
ager from 1932-1962, when faced with this 
situation reasoned that a unique program was 
the only way to survive so he decided on 
classic music. However, he chose to make a 
gradual transition to avoid loss of ad revenues. 

At the beginning of World War II, Mr. 
Smith hired a German refugee, Mr. Alfred 
Leonard, who had an excellent knowledge of 
good music and put him on for one hour in 
the afternoon (3 to 4) and gradually built a 
fair classical library. 

After several years of the afternoon classi¬ 
cal program, Mr. Leonard left and was 
replaced by Dr. Carl Wecker, who was then 
the Director of the Hollywood Bowl. Dr. 
Wecker remained with the station until 1952. 

Probably very few listeners remember 
back when KFAC was also a sports station 
carrying baseball, from 8 to 10 p.m. during 
the season. During the winter the Gas Com¬ 
pany Concerts were heard from 8 to 10, but 


OLD SAN FRANCISCO ATMOSPHERE. . . 

MINUTES AWAY by the FREEWAY! 

OPEN EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR • CUISINE CONTINENTAL 

famous for: 

GAME: partridge, pheasant, quail, venison 
SEAFOODS: steamed clams, oysters, abalone, lobsters 
STEAKS: Top sirloin. New York, Filet, Chateaubriand 
CHICKEN • SQUAB • LONG ISLAND DUCKLING 
RAVIOLI • SNAILS • ROMAINE SALAD A LA 
PAUL, ETC. 

CAFE ESPRESSO • CAPPUCCINO 

LUNCHEON • DINNER • COCKTAILS 
11 A.M. to 12 P.M. 

OLYMPIC AT SANTA FE 



RESERVATIONS: 627-4147 


VALET PARKING 
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during the Baseball Season the concerts were 
programmed for the two hours preceding 
baseball. The Baseball broadcasts were the last 
popular programming on KFAC. By the late 
40’s KFAC had gone all classical after almost 
20 years with the objective in mind. 

Several memories stand out for manager 
Calvin Smith during the first years of airing 
the classics. During one Sunday afternoon 
concert broadcast on the Radio Chataugua 
Show, an eleven-year-old was singing on the 
program. The station received an excited call 
from Eddie Cantor to find out who she was. 
Mr. Cantor took her immediately to Universal 
Studios where she appeared in 1000 Men and 
a Girl. The rest is musical history. Do you 
remember delightful Deana Durbin? 

Another incident involved “Steve Allen 
who worked for a time on the all night show 
as a classical announcer, but he didn’t follow 
orders and was always doing the craziest 
things. I think he was with us six -months,” 
recollected Smith. 

Most of the announcers at KFAC today 
have been with the station for twenty, and 
some thirty, years. Thomas Cassidy, Dick 
Crawford, Tom Dixon, Fred Crane, Howard 
Rhines, Bill Carlson, Steve Markham and Carl 
Princi, bridge much of the history of KFAC 
and their names are synonymous with the 
station. 

The first Hollywood Bowl broadcast by 
special arrangement with KFAC, on Tuesday, 
July 15, 1952 was with Bruno Walter con¬ 
ducting. Just 23 years ago was the first AM 
and FM stereo broadcast from the Bowl with 
KHJ and KFAC cooperating on the equip- 



Regrading of West Promenade, Circa 1932. 



Announcer Thomas Cassidy and engineer, Glen Bronner are shown broadcasting from the 
early KFAC studios at Wilshire and Mariposa. 


ment to make it possible. In 1953 KFAC 
moved to its present location at Prudential 
Square. 

In 1963 The Cleveland Broadcasting 
bought KFAC from Cord. It was then managed 
by Ed Stevens. In 1970 ASI Communications 
bought the station and brought in Bruce 
Johnson as manager (he later went to KLAC). 
Following him was Grahame Richards. Pres¬ 
ently George Fritzinger, Vice President of 
ASI, is the station manager. 

Much has been happening recently in 
programming substance and audience 
approach. The heavy classical thrust several 
years ago has given way to a lighter program 
on AM and a somewhat separate mode of 
programming on FM. KFAC is the only 


Classic Radio Station in the country trying 
this approach; to broaden its listener base by 
seeking out the less initiated music lover and 
serving the more sophisticated music buff on 
FM. The lone experiment is working, the 
current KFAC ratings are the highest ever, 
and the audience seems to be sorting them¬ 
selves in their listening habits. 

Carl Princi, who is the KFAC Director of 
Programming and Community Involvement, is 
in direct contact with many of the KFAC 
listeners, through letters, phone contacts, and 
Listeners Guild members. Mr. Princi is 
involved in programming and in selecting 
special projects with the comments of these 
many and varied listeners in mind. 
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“Muse of Music” statue dedicated July 8, 1940. 


1939: Construction of fountain-Waterfall 
at entrance to Bowl. 
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BOWL ENTRANCE 
FOUNTAIN DEDICATED 

With colorful ceremonies, the Hollywood 
Bowl Entrance Fountain, was dedicated July 
8th, 1940. 

The project required 18 months for com¬ 
pletion and involved some of the most novel 
and intricate design problems ever encoun¬ 
tered by the County of Los Angeles Engi¬ 
neer’s Department which carried through the 
work in cooperation with the Federal govern¬ 
ment Work Projects Administration and 


Southern California Art Project. The total 
cost was in excess of $100,000. 

The structure is a series of reinforced 
concrete retaining walls faced with silver-grey 
granite along the Highland avenue side of the 
Bowl. The lower terraces contain water pools 
and the faces of the terraces are given a 
beautiful luminosity at night by use of 
recessed Zeon tubes. 

At the front of the structure, surmounting 
a gracefully curved rib, is mounted a 30-ton 
kneeling figure 15 feet high. This typifies the 
“Muse of Music.” In lower niches on either 
side are smaller figures, each 10 feet high and 
representing “The Dance” and “The Drama.” 



MIRACLE OF MUSIC 


Enjoy the complete and fascinating history 
of the Hollywood Bowl from the theory of its 
formation, through its many outstanding 
musical achievements, through troubled times 
and its continuance to the present as one of 
the great musical centers of the world. Writ¬ 
ten by Grace G. Koopal, this outstanding 
book is available through the Hollywood 
Bowl Volunteers at 626-5781, at $11.95 each. 
Also available at the Hollywood Bowl Gift 
Shop. 


❖❖❖❖ 
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THE JUELPARK STORY 

On November 4, 1929, an energetic little 
22-year-old brunette left the ledgers of her 
cashier’s desk in Los Angeles’ Ambassador 
Hotel, and hung out her shingle in Beverly 
Hills as a lingerie designer. Her assets were 
$750 in cash, two lots worth a few thousand 
dollars, and an unlimited reserve of courage 
and creative imagination. Her debits, by the 
time she opened her doors, included $17,500 
in shop “fixin’s” and the simple fact that the 
stock market was crashing down around 
everybody’s head. 

On her opening day, Juel Park sold $3,500 
worth of merchandise. Throughout the rest of 
that first month, sales totaled a shivery $50, 
as would-be customers sat home and added up 
their lack of bank balances. 

Needless to say, Miss Park not only 
weathered and surmounted that first month 
but through the years along with her sister, 
Mrs. Sue Drake, has built up a solid reputa¬ 
tion as one of this country’s and probably one 
of the world’s outstanding designers of fine 
lingerie. 

Born in Renovo, Pa., of Viennese ancestry, 
Miss Park early learned the secrets of fine 
laces and fabrics as a matter of course through 
her Viennese mother’s love of those things. 

After a brief fling at a theatrical career 
where she met Joan'Crawford, Carole Lom¬ 
bard, and many other stars who were to 
become her customers, opened up her custom 
lingerie shop. 

After the flurry of the first day’s $3,500 
in orders, it was touch-and-go for some time. 
If Zasu Pitts or Jean Harlow or Dolores Del 
Rio indicated that, she might like something 
new in the way of a gown or robe, Miss Park 
would plan the garment and describe it to her 
younger sister, Sue, an art student, who 
would make a water color of the design and 
top it with the prospective customer’s face. 

Miss Park brought the old-fashioned night¬ 
gown, with its voluminous cut, long sleeves 
and high neck, down out to the attic, re¬ 
styled it in modern fabrics, and it became a 
fad. Then she made it of transparent material, 
whacked it off well above the knee, and it 
became even more of a fad. She did away 
with the pastel limitations of the lingerie 



Carole Wells models Juel Park Pettiform 
(back in the 30’s and 40’s it was called a 
fitted chemise) It’s made of pure silk satin 
and band run alencon lace. 1 


palette, and made every hue up to and 
including the most flaming red worthy of 
mention in unmentionables. 

Her creative and perfectionist attitude 
towards clothes that grace a woman’s private 
life has given Juel Park a clientele ranging 
from celebrities in all walks of life to discern¬ 
ing socialites who understand quality and 
have the money to pay for it. 

Mrs. Sue Drake and her daughter, Edwina, 
who manage the custom lingerie shop highly 
prize as their patrons quite a number of 
national and international personalities as well 
as a prominent woman who has been a valued 
customer since her first lingerie purchase in 
1929. 


❖❖❖❖ 


HERNANDO COURTRIGHT 
EL PADRINO de LOS ANGELES 


Hernando Courtright, proprietor of the 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel, has an earned reputa¬ 
tion as a man who loves to take on formidable 
challenges. 

When Courtright took control of the 
Beverly Hills Hotel in 1938, downtown Los 
Angeles and mid-Wilshire were the centers of 
Southland social life. The aging Beverly Hills 
Hotel was down and out. Courtright the 
developer added a new tower, remodeled the 
existing building, and made the Beverly Hills 
Hotel one of “the” hotels of the world. 

Few people realize that following his 
success with the Beverly Hills Hotel, 
Courtright became the first president of Cen¬ 
tury City, the 260-acre high-rise development 
which was purchased by Aluminum Company 
of America. 

In 1951 he faced the civic challenge of the 
1951 financial crisis of the Hollywood Bowl. 
He was a member of the reorganizing com¬ 
mittee, headed by Mrs. Dorothy Chandler, 
which saved the Bowl. In later years, he 
heeded his community’s call by serving as 
Commissioner of El Pueblo Stage Historical 
Monument, a governmental agency restoring 
the Old Plaza area in downtown Los Angeles. 

In 1962, Courtright found a third chal¬ 
lenge. The Beverly Wilshire Hotel, long a 
favorite of persons seeking true European 
hospitality, was having difficulties as age set 
in. Courtright took the presidency of the 
hotel because of the challenge of again using 
his talents as a developer. 

With a major addition as his goal, he 
introduced new dining facilities which have 
made the Beverly Wilshire one of the nation’s 
outstanding centers for gourmets. He then 
turned his attention to a new addition, the 
12-story Beverly Wing. With the addition, the 
Beverly Wilshire has 530 rooms, including the 
nation’s first two-level suites; four floors of 
luxury apartments; a 1000-person ballroom; 
two large private function rooms; a new 
swimming and recreation area; modern under¬ 
ground parking facilities for 850 cars; a 
dramatic new private drive entrance, El 
Camino Real; and a remodeling of the existing 
building. 


❖❖❖❖ 
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Who’s Behind 
the 

Philharmonic 



ERNEST FLEISCHMANN 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
AND HOLLYWOOD BOWL 

Ernest Fleischmann, executive direc¬ 
tor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
has combined in his 47 years simul¬ 
taneous or successive careers as a musi¬ 
cian, conductor, critic, broadcaster, 
recording executive, accountant and arts 
administrator. 

Fleischmann came to the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic as its executive 
director on June 1, 1969, simultane¬ 
ously becoming artistic director of the 
Hollywood Bowl, famed summer home 
of the orchestra. 

Fleischmann has wrought a number 
of changes in Los Angeles, changes 
which have proved his ideas do attract 
audiences, and changes which have been 
much discussed throughout the world as 
a result. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 

Pete Schabarum, Chairman 
Supervisor, 1st District 

Kenneth Hahn 
Supervisor, 2nd District 

Ernest Debs 
Supervisor, 3rd District 

James Hayes 
Supervisor, 4th District 

Baxter Ward 
Supervisor, 5 th District 

Arthur G. Will 

Chief Administrative Officer 
Randall Bacon 

Acting Director, Department of 
Parks and Recreation 


In 1970 he launched a contemporary 
music series, Contempo, with Philhar¬ 
monic music director Zubin Mehta and 
Pierre Boulez conducting the orchestra. 

Together with Zubin Mehta, Fleisch¬ 
mann created a 12-hour Beethoven 
birthday musical marathon attended by 
more than 7000 people, most of them 
young. (Mehta described it as “the 
greatest musical experience of my life.”) 

At the Hollywood Bowl, he has 
transformed the sound system and the 
programming, from Tchaikovsky-and - 
fireworks, to star-studded opera and 
Marathon Concerts of old and new 
music, with Lukas Foss. 

He has expanded the number of 
concerts played by the orchestra in its 
winter and summer seasons to more 
than 200; enlarged the scope and inter¬ 
est of its Symphonies for Youth pro¬ 
grams to include light shows, mime 
troupes, dance groups, multi-media 
events; taken the orchestra into the 
Black and Chicano communities to play 
free concerts; opened the Hollywood 
Bowl for day-time music, dance, drama 
and puppets for children; and stirred 


new interest in the orchestra, its players 
and its activities, both at the Los 
Angeles Music Center and the Holly¬ 
wood Bowl, helping substantially to 
bring about significant increases in the 
size of the Philharmonic’s audiences. 

Fleischmann was born in Frankfurt, 
Germany and has lived in South Africa 
and England. He is both a Chartered 
Accountant and a Bachelor of Music. 
His chief music teachers include Albert 
Coates, Frank Rothschild, Erik Chis¬ 
holm and Joseph Trauneck, and he 
began playing the piano and conducting 
in public at the age of nine (school 
concerts, school orchestra). He was a 
music critic at 17 and made his profes¬ 
sional conducting debut the same year 
in Capetown, South Africa. 

Fleischmann is a member of the 
Policy Committee of the Managers of 
Major American Symphony Orchestras; 
he is on the Music Council of the Young 
Musicians Foundation; serves on the 
Board of Directors of the Association of 
California Symphony Orchestras, and 
on the Advisory Board of the Manage¬ 
ment in the Arts Program of the Univer¬ 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SYMPHONY 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


1972-1973 


H. RUSSELL SMITH 

JOHN CONNELL 

Chairman of the Board 

President 

Z. WAYNE GRIFFIN 


First Vice President 


MRS. GEORGE S. BEHRENDT 

LLOYD E. RIGLER 

Vice President 

Vice President 

MATTHEW W. KANIN 

JAMES B. ISAACS 

Treasurer 

Secretary 


1972-73 SEASON 
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SUMMER FESTIVAL 73 

ERNEST FLEISCHMANN. ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 


TICKETS ON SALE TONIGHT AT 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL BOX OFFICE 
THROUGH INTERMISSION! 

Or Use Convenient Mail Order Form 

SUMMER HOME OF THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC/ZUBIN MEHTA, MUSIC DIRECTOR 



TUESDAYS STARTS 8:30 

THURSDAYS starts 8*0 

SATURDAYS starts 8:30 

JULY 

■IQ BEETHOVEN S NINTH! GALA OPENING CONCERT! 

$9 50/5 so Eu 9 ene Ormandy conducts Beethoven Symphonies 

4 50/3.50 Nos. 8 & 9 (Choral). Distinguished Soloists. L.A. 
2.00/1.00 Master Chorale. 

*1 O TCHAIKOVSKY SYMPHONIES 

$6 00/4 00 Eu 9 ene Ormandy conducts the Symphony No. 4 
300/200 and Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique). 

1.00 

-\A RACHMANINOFF CENTENARY CONCERT 

55 5 0 77 50 Van Cliburn plays the Third Piano Concerto. Eugene 

4 00/3:00 Ormandy conducts the Symphony No. 2 celebrating 
2 . 00 / 1.50 Rachmaninoff’s 100 th Birthday Year. 

H 7 OPERA HIGHLIGHTS WITH SILLS & LEVINE 

• ■ Beverly Sills, America’s reigning diva, dazzles with 

$5 50/4 50 coloratura virtuosity. James Levine, the Metro- 
4 00/3.00 politan Opera’s principal conductor, conducts. 

2 . 00 / 1.50 

HQ A BERLIOZ MASTERPIECE WITH CRESPIN 

■ ^7 Berlioz’s La Damnation de Faust with internationally 
$6 00/4 00 famed French soprano Regine Crespin plus Kenneth 
3.00/2.00 Riegel, Michael Devlin, L.A. Master Chorale, 

1.00 Levine conducting. 

21 BEETHOVEN SPECTACULAR 

^ ■ Wellington's Victory (Battle Symphony) with cannon, 
$5 00/4 00 mortars ’ muskets, and colorful spectacle! Levine 

3.00/2 00 conducts Seventh Symphony and Paul Schenly 
i .50 plays the Piano Concerto No. 4 . 

f\A BERNSTEIN & GERSHWIN — TWO GREAT 
AMERICANS 

Evelyn Lear & Thomas Stewart sing Bernstein’s 
$6 00/4 00 Trouble in Tahiti and excerpts from Gershwin’s Porgy 
3 00/2 oo and Bess. James Levine conducts an American 
i.oo in Paris. 

O g MARVELOUS MOZART & MIGHTY MAHLER 

Mahler’s Symphony No. 2 (Resurrection) with Jessye 
Norman, Claudine Carlson, L.A. Master Chorale. 

$6 00/4 00 James Le vine conducts and plays Mozart's Piano 
3.00/2 00 Concerto in A, K. 414 . 

1.00 

28 ALL-STAR DON GIOVANNI 

Pilar Lorengar, Jessye Norman, Susan Belling, 

Thomas Stewart, Ezio Flagello, Seth McCoy, Douglas 
S 4.50/4 00 Lawrence, James Morris and Roger Wagner Chorale 
3.00/2.00 in concert performance of Mozart’s Masterpiece. 

1.50 Levine conducts. 

Q-l AHRONOVITCH IN DEBUT; BRENDEL IN MOZART 

^ * Yuri Ahronovitch conducts Prokofieff and 
$6 oo/4 oo Tchaikovsky symphonies in his American debut. 

3.00/2 oo Alfred Brendel plays Mozart’s Piano Concerto in 
i.oo D minor, K. 466 . 

AUG. BRENDEL PLAYS BRAHMS 

2 Brahms Piano Concerto No. 1 with Alfred Brendel. 

^ Ahronovitch conducts Moussorgsky's Night on Bald 
$4.00/3.00 Mountain and Borodin’s Symphony No. 2 . 

2.00/1.00 

AUG. JOHN GREEN’S “ON STAGE, U.S.A." 

A From Broadway to Hollywood — stage and screen 

55 oo/^oo favorites by Rodgers & Hammerstein, Lerner & Lowe, 
3.00/2.00 Jerome Kern, Cole Porter, Bernstein, etc., with 

1.50 superb soloists. John Green conducts. 

AUGUST 

7 TWO STARS - TWO CONCERTOS 

* John Ogdon plays Piano Concertos by Shostakovich 

$6 00/4 oo (No. 2 ) and Rachmaninoff (No. 4 ). Edo de Waart 

3 00/2 00 conducts Debussy and Ravel. 

1.00 

Q NORMAN TREIGLE IN “DON QUIXOTE 
^ THROUGH THE AGES” 

$6 00/4 00 America’s 9reat basso sings Ibert and Massenet. 

3 00/2^0 Edo de Waart conducts Telemann and Strauss with 

1 00 cellist Kurt Reher. 

HH ARTHUR FIEDLER’S BOSTON POPS FAVORITES 

1 1 Pops favorites, including overtures, marches, and 
$5 00/4 00 P°P u i ar hits. Arthur Fiedler conducting. James Fields 
3.00/2.00 plays Saint-Saens Piano Concerto No. 2 . 

1.50 

4 A THE BOWL’S WILD NIGHT 

■ ** Earl Wild plays the Grieg Piano Concerto. Edo de 

56 00/4 oo Waart conducts Dvorak's Carnival Overture and 

3 . 00/2 00 Rachmaninoff’s Third Symphony. 

1.00 

H g THE MAGIC FLUTIST 

* ^ Jean-Pierre Rampal plays Khatchaturian and Mozart. 
$6 00/4 00 Edo de Waart conducts Ives’ Washington’s Birthday 
3:00/2.00 ar >d Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

1.00 

H g FILMHARMONIC 73 - THE ACADEMY AT THE BOWL 

* ® T ribute to the Motion Picture Academy, with 
$ 4 50/4 oo music from marvelous movies, interpreted by 

3 00/2.00 star conductor/composers who helped create 
i so Hollywood’s famous hits. 

O'1 THE BRITISH & THE RUSSIANS 

^ ■ Rimsky-Korsakoff's Capriccio Espagnol and 

Rachmaninoff’s Paganini Rhapsody. Plus Delius and 

S4 00/3.00 Elgar Enigma Variations. Lawrence Foster, conductor. 
2 00/1.00 Misha Dichter, piano. 

2 Q SCHUBERT’S GREAT, AND BEETHOVEN, TOO 

Beethoven’s "Emperor" Concerto played by Stephen 
$6 00/4 00 Bisho P- Lawrence Foster conducts Schubert's 

3.00/2 00 Symphony No. 9 in C (The Great), and Beethoven's 

1.00 Prometheus Overture. 

28 LUCIANO PAVAROTTI IN LA BOHlME 

Puccini’s best-loved opera in concert performance 
$5.50/4.50 with world-renowned Luciano Pavarotti as Rodolfo, 

4 00/3.00 plus outstanding cast. Lawrence Foster, conductor. 

2 . 00 / 1.50 

OQ BRAHMS BY ZUKERMAN; STRAVINSKY BY FOSTER 

Pinchas Zukerman plays the Brahms Violin Concerto. 
56 00/4 00 Lawrence Foster conducts Mozart, and Stravinsky’s 
3^00/2:00 Petrouchka. 

1.00 

QQ A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 

All-Mendelssohn Program with Lawrence Foster 
$6 00/4 00 conductin 9 and Pinchas Zukerman playing the 

3 00/2.00 Violin Concerto. 

1.00 

SEPT. TCHAIKOVSKY SPECTACULAR 1973 

H Program includes Capriccio Italien, Piano Concerto 
$500/400 No - 1 with Mona Golabek, and the 1812 Overture 
3:00/2.00 with military band, cannon and fireworks! Andre 

150 Kostelanetz, conductor. 

SEPT. 

A BACH: ST. JOHN PASSION 

Illustrated with slide projections of art through the 

56 00/4 00 ages. Lukas Foss conducting. Distinguished soloists. 

3 00/2.00 The Roger Wagner Chorale. 

1.00 

g WATTS & FOSTER IN BRAHMS & PROKOFIEFF 

v Andrg Watts plays Brahms’ Piano Concerto No. 2 . 

$6 00/4 00 Lawrence Foster conducts Prokofieff; Symphony 
3.00/2.00 No. 5 . 

1.00 

8 INVITATION TO THE DANCE 

” Edward Villella & Allegra Kent in solos and pas de 
$7 50/5 00 deux from Tchaik o vsk y’s Swan Lake and Nutcracker, 
4:00/3.00 P lus other popular works. Andre Kostelanetz 

200/1.50 conducts. 

4 4 ALL-BEETHOVEN 

• * James De Preist conducts Symphony No. 6 (Pastoral) 
„ „„ and Namensfeier Overture. Gary Graffman plays 

3 00/2.00 the Third Piano Concerto. 
i!oo 

HO GITLIS IS BACK! 

10 | vr y Gitlis, fiery Israeli virtuoso plays the Tchaikovsky 
$600/4 00 Violin Concerto. James De Preist conducts Berlioz 
3.00/2.00 and Sibelius' Symphony No. 1 . 

1.00 

H C POPS SPECTACULAR FINALE 

' ^ Arthur Fiedler conducts pops favorites, plus 

57 5Q/5 qq Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto No. 2 with Gary 

4 00/3 00 Graffman and Handel's Music for the Royal Fireworks 
2.00/1 50 with a spectacular fireworks display! 


TICKET ORDER FORM 


Name. 


Address_ 


City_ 


—Zi p_ 


Business Phone- 


Home Phone_ 

Please enclose check payable to Hollywood Bowl, or enter credit 
card information below: 


BankAmericard or Master Charge # 


Expiration Date 


Signature as it appears on credit card 

MAIL TO: Hollywood Bowl Box Office, P.O. Box 1951, Hollywood, 
Calif. 90028 


Date 

Number of 
Tickets 

Price 

Parking at $2 for 
Marathons & Sept. 22 

TOTAL 
































Please enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope, and use your own stationery for 
additional orders. 


TOTAL 


Programs and artists subject to change 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
BOX OFFICE 

is open Monday through 
Saturday 10am-9pm (or 
through intermission on 
Philharmonic concert 
nights), Sundays, Noon 
to 6pm. Tickets also at 
Mutual Agencies, 
Ticketron, Liberty 
Agencies, Wallichs 
Music City Stores, and 
Pacific Stereo (637 So. 
Hill). For agency nearest 
you call (213) 87-MUSiC. 


All tickets subject to 
availability. 

If tickets are no longer 
available at the price 
you have indicated, 
tickets at the next lower 
price will be substituted 
and a refund will be 
sent to you. 


For information, picnic supper 
reservations, or how to reach the 
Bowl and where to park, call ( 213 ) 

87-MUSK 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL MARATHONS 

Directed by LUKAS FOSS 

ALL SEATS $1.50 (unreserved: first come, first served) 
From 6 P.M. until about midnight. 

Wednesday, August 15, 6 P.M. 

BAROQUE AND BEFORE MARATHON 

with special guest star JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL, and numerous works 
including Handel’s Messiah (Part 3), Bach’s B minor Suite, Purcell’s 
Dido & Aeneas, and music by Gabrieli, Vittoria, Palestrina, Schutz, 
Telemann, Vivaldi, etc. 

Wednesday, August 29, 6 P.M. 

MAINLY MOZART MARATHON 

with special guest star PINCHAS ZUKERMAN and more than a dozen 
marvelous works including Mozart’s Solemn Vespers, D major 
Violin Concerto & Horn Quintet, plus music by CPE Bach, Cimarosa, 

Gluck, Haydn, Leopold Mozart, and Winter. 

Wednesday, September 12, 6 P.M. 

TOTALLY 20TH CENTURY MARATHON 

with special guest star IVRY GITLIS, and exciting works by Bartok, 

Cage, Carter, Copland, Debussy, Mahler, Ravel, Stockhausen, 

Stravinsky, and Boulez’ latest instrumental/electronic work: 

• • explosante/fixe . . .,” and many others. 


POST-SEASON POPS 

Saturday, September 22, 8:30 P.M. 

THE ALL-NEW RODGERS/HART/HAMMERSTEIN CONCERT 

Brand new arrangements with top soloists and the ROGER WAGNER 
CHORALE, all to benefit the Pension Fund of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. $8.50, 7.50, 5.00, 4.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.50 

John Green, conductor 

































































LOS ANGELES P] 

ZUBIN MEHTA, 


SERIES A 


SERIES B 


SERIES C 


SERIES I) 


11 THURSDAYS AT 8 30 P M 
EXCEPT WEDNESDAY (NOV. 21) 
October 25 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
JESSYE NORMAN, soprano 
All-Mahler Program 

• Symphony No 10 (1st Movement) 

• Ruckert Lieder 
Symphony No 1 
November 8 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
VLADIMIR ASHKENAZY, piano 
JAN HLINKA. viola 
Berlioz Harold in Italy 
Brahms Piano Concerto No. 2 
November 21 (Wednesday) 
ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
MONA GOLABEK. piano 
Purcell: Music for the Funeral 
of Queen Mary 

• Kraft Piano Concerto 
Strauss: Ein Heldenleben 
December 13 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
ISAAC STERN, violin 
Schubert: Overture in the Italian 
Style 

Berg Violin Concerto 
Beethoven Violin Concerto 

January 17 

JOSEF KRIPS. guest conductor 
RUDOLF SERKIN. piano 
Honegger Symphony No 2 
Mozart Piano Concerto in C, 

K. 503 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 2 
January 31 
BRUNO MADERNA, 
guest conductor 
MICHEL BEROFF. piano 

• Gabneli/Madema: Canzoni 
Bartok: Piano Concerto No. 2 

• Madema: Biogramma 
Debussy: La Mer 
February 14 

EDO DE WAART. 
guest conductor 
ANDRE WATTS, piano 

• Subotmck: Two Butterflies 

for Orchestra 

Beethoven: Piano Concerto Nd. 4 
Brahms: Symphony No. 2 
February 28 
ERICH LEINSDORF, 
guest conductor 
SILVIA MARCOVICI. violin 
Brahms: Violin Concerto 
Prokofieff: Symphony No. 5 
March 14 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
JACQUELINE DuPRE. cello 
Haydn: Symphony No. 82 
(The Bear) 

• Samuel New Work 
Dvorak: Cello Concerto 

April 4 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU, 
baritone 

Schonberg: Five Pieces for 
Orchestra, Op. 16 
Mahler: Songs of a Wayfarer 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 7 

April 18 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
SIDNEY HARTH, violin 
Mozart: Violin Concerto in A. 

K. 219 

Bruckner: Symphony No. 8 


SERIES E 


SERIES A 

SEASON TICKET PRICES 
See Seating Plan I 
Orchestra I and 
Founders Circle $90.00 
Orcnestra II 75.00 

Orchestra III and Loge 60.00 
Balcony A-F 45.00 

Balcony G-K 35.00 

Balcony L-R 25.00 


11 THURSDAYS AT 8 30 P M 
November 1 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
EDWARD VILLELLA and Partner, 
dancers 

Shostakovich: Symphony No. 1 
Dances by Tchaikovsky, Debussy, 
and Stravinsky. 

November 29 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 

ITZHAK PERLMAN, violin 

• De La Vega Intrata 
Mozart Violin Concerto in D, 

K. 218 

Elgar: Symphony No. 1 

December 6 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
PETER SERKIN. piano 
Mozart: Symphony No. 40 

• Messiaen Oiseaux Exotiques 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in B flat, 

K . 595 

December 20 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
CHRISTINA KROOSKOS. 
contralto 

• Webern: Concerto, Op. 24 
Mahler: Symphony No. 3 
January 10 

JAMES DE PREIST, 
guest conductor 
JOHN BROWNING, piano 
Barber: Symphony No. 1 
Rachmaninoff: Paganini 
Rhapsody 

Beethoven Symphony No. 7 

January 24 

JOSEF KRIPS, guest conductor 
JANET BAKER, mezzo 
Mozart: Symphony No. 35 
(Haffner) 

Mozart: Alias 

Schubert: Symphony No. 9 in C 

February 7 

SIDNEY HARTH conducting 
JEROME LOWENTHAL, piano 
Haydn: Symphony No. 88 

• Ginastera: Piano Concerto No. 1 
Dvorak: Symphony No 8 
February 21 

ERICH LEINSDORF, 
guest conductor 
Bach: Suite No. 4 
Schuller: Seven Studies on 
Themes of Paul Klee 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 
March 7 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
URSULA SCHROEDER. soprano 
ALBERTO REMEDIOS, tenor 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 6 
Wagner: Siegfried, Act III 
(excerpts) 

March 21 

DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU, 
guest conductor 
DANIEL BARENBOIM, piano 
All-Schumann Program: 

Manfred Overture 
Piano Concerto 
Symphony No. 3 (Rhenish) 

April 11 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
Soloists include: 

VERONICA TYLER, soprano 
KENNETH RIEGEL. tenor 
PETER MEVEN, bass 
Los Angeles Master Chorale 
Bach: Cantata No. 50 

• Britten: Cantata Misericordium 
Mozart: Requiem 


SERIES B 

SEASON TICKET PRICES 
See Seating Plan I 
Orchestra I and 
Founders Circle $90.00 
Orchestra II 75.00 

Orchestra III and Loge 60.00 
Balcony A-F 45.00 

Balcony G-K 35.00 

Balcony L-R 25.00 


6 FRIDAYS 

(PRE CONCERT EVENTS AT NOON ON 
JAN. 18. FEB. 22. MAR 15. APR 5) 
November 23.10:30 A.M. 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
MONA GOLABEK. piano 
FYircell: Music for the Funeral 
of Queen Mary 

• Kraft: Piano Concerto 
Strauss: Ein Heldenleben 
December 7,10:30 A.M. 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
PETER SERKIN. piano 
Mozart: Symphony No. 40 

• Messiaen Oiseaux Exotiques 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in B flat, 

K 595 

January 18,1:30 P.M. 

JOSEF KRIPS, guest conductor 
RUDOLF SERKIN. piano 
Honegger Symphony No 2 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in C. 

K. 503 

Beethoven Symphony No. 2 
February 22,1:30 P.M. 

ERICH LEINSDORF. 

guest conductor 
Bach: Suite No 4 
Schuller: Seven Studies on 
Themes of F»aul Klee 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) 
March 15,1:30 P.M. 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
JACQUELINE DuPRE. cello 
Haydn: Symphony No. 82 
(The Bear) 

• Samuel: New Work 
Dvorak: Cello Concerto 
April 5,1:30 P.M. 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU. 

baritone 

Schonberg: Five Pieces for 
Orchestra. Op. 16 
Mahler: Songs of a Wayfarer 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 7 


SERIES C 

SEASON TICKET PRICES 
See Seating Plan I 
Orchestra I and 


Founders Circle 

$47.50 

Orchestra II 

40.00 

Orchestra III 


and Loge 

35.00 

Balcony A-F 

25.00 

Balcony G-K 

18.50 

Balcony L-R 

13.50 


8 FRIDAYS AT 8 30 P.M 
(PRE CONCERT EVENTS 7 P.M.) 
October 26 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
JESSYE NORMAN, soprano 
All-Mahler Program: 

• Symphony No. 10 (1st Movement) 

• Ruckert Lieder 
Symphony No. 1 
November 9 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
VLADIMIR ASHKENAZY, piano 
JAN HLINKA. viola 
Berlioz: Harold in Italy 
Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 2 
December 14 
ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
ISAAC STERN, violin 
Schubert: Overture in the 
Italian Style 
Berg: Violin Concerto 
Beethoven: Violin Concerto 
January 11 
JAMES DE PREIST, 
guest conductor 
JOHN BROWNING, piano 
Barber: Symphony No. 1 
Rachmaninoff: Paganini 
Rhapsody 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 
February 1 
BRUNO MADERNA. 
guest conductor 
MICHEL BEROFF. piano 

• Gabrieli/Maderna: Canzoni 
Bartok: Piano Concerto No. 2 

• Maderna: Biogramma 
Debussy: La Mer 
February 15 

EDO DE WAART, 
guest conductor 
ANDRE WATTS, piano 

• Subotnick: Two Butterflies 

for Orchestra 

Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 4 
Brahms: Symphony No. 2 

March 8 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
URSULA SCHROEDER. soprano 
ALBERTO REMEDIOS, tenor 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 6 
(F’astoral) 

Wagner: Siegfried, Act III 
(excerpts) 

April 19 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
SIDNEY HARTH. violin 
Mozart: Violin Concerto in A. 

K. 219 

Bruckner: Symphony No. 8 


SERIES 0 

SEASON TICKET PRICES 
See Seating Plan I 
Orchestra I and 


MUSIC CENTER 

DOROTHY CHANDLER 

PAVILION 


8 FRIDAYS AT 8:30 P.M. 
(PRE-CONCERT EVENTS 7 P.M.) 
November 2 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
EDWARD VILLELLA and Partner, 
dancers 

Shostakovich: Symphony No. 1 

• Stravinsky: Suite No. 2 

• Stravinsky: Pas de Deux and 

Variations from Apollo 
Debussy: Two Nocturnes 
Debussy: L'Apres-Midi d un 
Faune 

Tchaikovsky. Ftolonaise from 
Eugene Onegin 
Tchaikovsky: Black Swan 
Pas de Deux 
November 30 
ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
ITZHAK PERLMAN, violin 

• De La Vega. Intrata 
Mozart: Violin Concerto in D, 

K. 218 

Elgar: Symphony No. 1 

December 21 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
CHRISTINA KROOSKOS. 
contralto 

• Webern: Concerto for 9 

Instruments. Op. 24 
Mahler: Symphony No. 3 

January 25 

JOSEF KRIPS. guest conductor 
JANET BAKER, mezzo 
Mozart: Symphony No. 35 
(Haffner) 

Mozart: Arias from La Clemenza 
di Tito 

Schubert: Symphony No. 9 in C 
(The Great) 

February 8 

SIDNEY HARTH conducting 
JEROME LOWENTHAL, piano 
Haydn: Symphony No. 88 

• Ginastera: Piano Concerto No. 1 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 8 
March 1 

ERICH LEINSDORF, 
guest conductor 
SILVIA MARCOVICI, violin 
Brahms: Violin Concerto 
Prokofieff: Symphony No. 5 
March 22 

DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU, 
guest conductor 
DANIEL BARENBOIM, piano 
All-Schumann Program: 

Manfred Overture 
Piano Concerto 
Symphony No. 3 (Rhenish) 

April 12 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
Soloists include: 

VERONICA TYLER, soprano 
KENNETH RIEGEL, tenor 
PETER MEVEN, bass 


Founders Circle 

$64.00 

Los Angeles Master Chorale 

Orchestra II 

54.00 

(Roger Wagner, Director) 

Orchestra III 

Bach: Cantata No. 50 
• Britten: Cantata Misericordium 

and Loge 

45.00 

Mozart: Requiem 

Balcony A-F 

33.00 

Balcony G-K 

26.00 

SERIES E 

SEASON TICKET PRICES 
See Seating Plan 1 
Orchestra 1 and 

Balcony L-R 

20.00 


Founders Circle 

$64.00 

Orchestra II 

54.00 

Orchestra III 


and Loge 

45.00 

Balcony A-F 

33.00 

Balcony G-K 

26.00 

Balcony L-R 

20.00 
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SERIES G 

9 SUNDAYS AT 3:00 P.M. 

October 28 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
JESSYE NORMAN, soprano 
All-Mahler Program: 

1 Symphony No. 10 (1st Movement) 

1 Ruckert Lieder 
Symphony No. 1 
November 11 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
VLADIMIR ASHKENAZY, piano 
JAN HLINKA, viola 
Berlioz: Harold in Italy 
Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 2 
December 16 
ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
ISAAC STERN, violin 
Schubert: Overture in the 
Italian Style 
Berg: Violin Concerto 
Beethoven: Violin Concerto 
January 13 
JAMES DE PREIST, 
guest conductor 
JOHN BROWNING, piano 
Barber: Symphony No. 1 
Rachmaninoff: Paganini 
Rhapsody 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 
February 3 
BRUNO MADERNA, 
guest conductor 
MICHEL BEROFF, piano 
Gabrieli/Maderna: Canzoni 
Bartok: Piano Concerto No. 2 

■ Maderna: Biogramma 
Debussy: La Mer 
February 17 

EDO DE WAART, 
guest conductor 
ANDRE WATTS, piano 

■ Subotnick: Two Butterflies 

for Orchestra 

Beethoven: Piano Concerto No 4 
Brahms: Symphony No. 2 
February 24 
ERICH LEINSDORF, 
guest conductor 
Bach: Suite No. 4 
Schuller: Seven Studies on 
Themes of Paul Klee 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3(Eroica) 
March 10 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
URSULA SCHROEDER, soprano 
ALBERTO REMEDIOS, tenor 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 6 
(Pastoral) 

Wagner: Siegfried, Act III 
(excerpts) 

April 7 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU, 
baritone 

Schonberg: Five Pieces for 
Orchestra, Op. 16 
Mahler: Songs of a Wayfarer 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 7 


SERIES G 

SEASON TICKET PRICES 
See Seating Plan II 


Orchestra A-T and 
Founders Circle $41.00 
Orchestra U-V 
and Loge 33.00 

Orchestra W-ZZ and 
Balcony A-F 24.00 

Balcony G-R 16.00 


SERIES H 

9 SUNDAYS AT 3:00 P.M 
November 4 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
EDWARD VILLELLA and Partner, 
dancers 

Shostakovich: Symphony No. 1 
Stravinsky: Suite No. 2 
Stravinsky: Pas de Deux & 
Variations from Apollo 
Debussy: Two Nocturnes 
Debussy: L'Apres-Midi d un 
Faune 

Tchaikovsky: Polonaise from 
Eugene Onegin 
Tchaikovsky: Black Swan 
Pas de Deux 

December 2 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
ITZHAK PERLMAN, violin 
De La Vega: Intrata 
Mozart: Violin Concerto in D, 

K. 218 

Elgar: Symphony No. 1 
December 23 
ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
CHRISTINA KROOSKOS. 
contralto 

Webern: Concerto for 9 
Instruments, Op. 24 
Mahler: Symphony No. 3 

January 20 

JOSEF KRIPS, guest conductor 
RUDOLF SERKIN, piano 
Honegger: Symphony No. 2 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in C, 

K. 503 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 2 

January 27 

JOSEF KRIPS, guest conductor 
JANET BAKER, mezzo 
Mozart: Symphony No. 35 
(Haffner) 

Mozart: Arias from La Clemenza 
di Tito 

Schubert. Symphony No. 9 in C 
(The Great) 

February 10 

SIDNEY HARTH conducting 
JEROME LOWENTHAL, piano 
Haydn: Symphony No. 88 
Ginastera: Piano Concerto No. 1 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 8 
March 3 

ERICH LEINSDORF. 
guest conductor 
SILVIA MARCOVICI, violin 
Brahms: Violin Concerto 
Prokofieff: Symphony No. 5 
March 17 

ZUBIN MEHTA conducting 
JACQUELINE DuPRE, cello 
Haydn: Symphony No. 82 
(The Bear) 

Samuel: New Work 
Dvorak: Cello Concerto 
March 24 

DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU, 
guest conductor 
DANIEL BARENBOIM, piano 
All-Schumann Program: 

Manfred Overture 
Piano Concerto 
Symphony No. 3 (Rhenish) 

CCRICC U 

SEASON TICKET PRICES 
See Seating Plan II 


Orchestra A-T and 
Founders Circle $41.00 
Orchestra U-V 
and Loge 33.00 

Orchestra W-ZZ and 
Balcony A-F 24.00 

Balcony G-R 16.00 


SERIES R 

FOUR CELEBRITY RECITALS 
3 TUESDAYS PLUS SUNDAY (MAY 26) 

Tuesday, January 15,8:30 P.M. 

RUDOLF SERKIN, piano 
Tuesday, March 19,8:30 P.M. 
JACQUELINE DuPRE. cello 
DANIEL BARENBOIM, piano 
Tuesday, April 9, 8:30 P.M. 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU, 
baritone, with Karl Engel, piano 
Sunday, May 26, 3 P.M. 

ISAAC STERN, violin 
with Alexander Zakin, piano 

Programs to be announced. 


CCDipC D 

SEASON TICKET PRICES 
See Seating Plan II 
Orchestra and 


Founders Circle 

$28.00 

Loge 

21.50 

Balcony A-F 

17.00 

Balcony G-K 

13.00 

Balcony L-R 

9.00 



• First performance at 
these concerts 
• • Los Angeles premiere 
• • • West Coast premiere 
• • • • World premiere 


Programs and artists 
subject to change. 
For information, call 
(213) 626-7211. 


SEASON TICKET ORDER COUPON 

Name_ 

Address _ 

City_Zip__ 

Home Phone _ _Business Phone_ 

If paying by check, make payable to L.A. Philharmonic, and mail to: 
Philharmonic Season Tickets, 135 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California 90012. Or charge to: 


BankAmericard or Master Charge Number Expiration Date 

Signature_ 

TO AVOID DELAY, please list two choices of location and send remittance 
for top-priced location of your choice. Refunds will be sent to you if 
your first choice is no longer available. 


Series 

Number 

of 

Tickets 

Loc< 
(Please lisl 
1st Choice 

ation 

I 2 choices) 
2nd Choice 

Price 
(of top- 
priced choice) 

Amount 





— 

-- 

TOTAL AMOUNT 



Please use your own stationery for additional orders. Deadline for Season Ticket Orders 
is Monday, September 17. Season Tickets will not be mailed until after October 1. 1973 
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1939: Lily Pons makes an encore, sell-out performance at the Bowl. 


Hollywood Bowl 
Summer Home of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 


For over 50 years Hollywood Bowl 
has been the summer home of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and a myriad of 
other outstanding attractions. As such, 
it is unique. It is the largest natural 
amphitheatre in the world, seating more 
than 17,000: a place of glamour, 
romance, fun — and great music. Only 
three concerts have been postponed 
because of rain in half a century. Each 
day during the Bowl’s summer season, 
thousands of people visit, some to hear 
music, others just to stroll around the 
grounds and marvel. For the Bowl is 
essentially a park.. And like any respect¬ 
able park, the Bowl has animals: a herd 
of 40 deer, families of red foxes, 
skunks, badgers, squirrels, and hundreds 


of nonmigratory birds that know a good 
thing when they see it. Contained 
within its 116-acre grounds are more 
than 2000 trees, hundreds of shrubs, 
numerous shady picnic spots, fountains, 
several performing areas, and an enor¬ 
mous statue of Euterpe, the Muse of 
Music, greeting visitors at the entrance. 

The roster of names who have 
appeared on the Bowl stage staggers the 
imagination. Presidents Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower and Franklin Roosevelt, Vice- 
President Richard Nixon. Popular celeb¬ 
rities like the Beatles, Hopalong Cassidy, 
Bob Hope, Charles Lindbergh, Jeannette 
MacDonald, Ravi Shankar, Frank 
Sinatra and Barbra Streisand. Such great 
artists as Kirsten Flagstad, Margot 


Fonteyn, Jascha Heifetz, Birgit Nilsson, 
Rudolf Nureyev, David Oistrakh, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Lily Pons, Beverly Sills, 
Isaac Stern and Joan Sutherland. And, 
in addition to Zubin Mehta, the 
dynamic music director of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Bowl conductors 
have included Ernest Ansermet, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Leonard Bernstein, 
Herbert von Karajan, Josef Krips, Erich 
Leinsdorf, Henry Lewis, Pierre Mon- 
teux, Eugene Ormandy, Hans Schmid t- 
Issertedt, Georg Solti, Leopold Stokow¬ 
ski, George Szell and Bruno Walter. 

Hollywood Bowl has served as a 
proving ground for many distinguished 
artists. George London, a Bowl usher 
while in high school, and bass Jerome 
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Hines both made their professional 
debuts on the Bowl stage. So did Lucine 
Amara, Mary Costa, Marilyn Horne, 
Mario Lanza, Nan Merriman and Harve 
Presnell. Lorin Maazel, now music direc¬ 
tor of the Cleveland Orchestra, con¬ 
ducted the Los Angeles Philharmonic at 
the Bowl when he was 10. 



The famed Golden Bowl in Pepper Tree Lane. 


To add to the roster of famous 
names outside the field of music are 
motion picture and TV personalities 
who also performed at the Bowl. For 
example, Charlie Chan gumshoed his 
way around the Bowl in one of his 
matinee whodunits; Frank Sinatra and 
Gene Kelly danced and romanced at the 
Bowl in “Anchors Aweigh;” and dozens 
of other films like “A Star is Born” and 
“Hollywood Hotel,” and even a yodel- 
ing western, “Horse Opera,” have car¬ 
ried the image of the Bowl around the 
world. 

Among others, TV’s “Mannix” and 
“The F.B.I.” have both filmed recent 
episodes inside the Bowl. And Ed Sulli¬ 
van has originated his Sunday night 
variety show from the Bowl stage. 

The Bowl’s international reputation 
does not come lightly. Countless motion 
picture and television shows have been 
filmed there. During the mid-fifties the 
historic Russian cultural exchanges 
featuring the Bolshoi Ballet took place. 
The annual Easter Sunrise Service, 


featuring a “living cross” formed by a 
children’s chorus, regularly attracts 
capacity audiences from throughout the 
Western United States. Dozens of record 
albums produced at the Bowl have 
helped make Hollywood Bowl a house¬ 
hold word around the globe. 

The Bowl has endured its share of 
financial crises since the early days 
when it was called Daisy Dell and was 
covered with chaparral and sagebrush. 
Merely getting the opening season 
(1922) off the ground was no easy task. 

The Bowl’s second season was 
threatened by the city’s plan to repave 
nearby Highland Avenue over the sum¬ 
mer, thereby inadvertently disrupting 
the Bowl’s programs. 

Post-depression woes in 1933 forced 
the Board of Directors to cancel their 
contracts with the orchestra and to 
discontinue all concerts under their 
management. But the members of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic rallied, per¬ 
sonally assumed financial responsibility 
for the 1934 season, and drafted Mrs. 
Leland Atherton Irish as general secre¬ 
tary. Her indomitable energy inspired a 
seven-man committee, and together 
they managed to bring off the entire 


When pleading with city officials failed to 
stop the Department of Public Works’ plans 
to repave Highland Avenue over the summer 
(the main road to the Bowl), Mrs. Artie 
Mason Carter resorted to suffrage-like tactics 
to prevent disrupting of the Bowl’s summer 
schedule. She and Grandma Wakeman took 


season without deficit. The ensuing 
decade was among the most musically 
rewarding in Bowl history. 

The Bowl’s most startling crisis 
occurred in 1951. Five performances 
into its 30th season, the Symphony 
Association abruptly cancelled the 
remaining concerts. The Bowl was bank¬ 
rupt. A heroic “Save the Bowl” crusade 
was spearheaded by Mrs. Norman 
Chandler. She worked around the clock 
with her associates. Philharmonic music 
director Alfred Wallenstein reached 
noted conductors and performing 
artists, who graciously agreed to donate 
their services. Twelve days after the 
Bowl had closed, it was open again. 

Today, the Bowl is healthier than 
ever. This is in large part due to the 
efforts of Ernest Fleischmann, former 
general manager of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, who in 1969 
became artistic director of the Bowl and 
executive director of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Under his direction, audi¬ 
ences have grown and the season has 
been extended. A new stage enclosure 
has been built into the Bowl’s shell, a 
new sound system has been installed, 
the patio restaurant has been improved 


up battle positions in rocking chairs, complete 
with knitting, in the middle of Highland 
Avenue and refused to allow the breaking-up 
of the street. The newspapers came out in 
support of the women and the city backed 
down. Mrs. Wakeman was 86 at the time and 
continued her activities another 13 years. 




♦H 4 H 



Mrs. Artie Mason Carter, “Mother of the Hollywood Bowl” and Grandma Wakeman block 
Highland Avenue from the steam shovel along with two unidentified ladies and a boy. 


1923 VERSION OF WOMEN’S LIB 
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Fireworks help the Bowl celebrate its 50th anniversary in 1972. 


and updated, and more parking space 
has been added. Programming innova¬ 
tions include the Tchaikovsky Spectacu¬ 
lar, now an annual sell-out with its 
irresistible combination of Tchaikov¬ 
sky’s brilliant music and the 1812 Over¬ 
ture complete with fireworks, cannon 
and military band; and a series of 6 
p.m.—midnight music marathon pro¬ 
grams: friendly, informal, low-priced 
affairs themed to a single style or 
composer and featuring a remarkable 
assemblage of largely youthful talent. 
Fleischmann feels the need is urgent for 
programs appealing to young people. To 


this end, he inaugurated the Family 
Picnic Concerts, light-hearted early 
evenings with the Philharmonic designed 
for children and their parents. He also 
originated the free “Open House at the 
Bowl” series, which provides children 
with performing arts exposure and an 
introduction to the Philharmonic. By 
1971, “Open House” had attracted 
some 70,000 youngsters over its six- 
week run, and had begun to receive 
financial support from the National 
Endowment for the Arts in Wash. D.C. 

Zubin Mehta now regularly conducts 
at Hollywood Bowl, and since Ernest 


Fleischmann assumed the responsibility 
for programming the summer festivals in 
the famed amphitheatre he has made a 
point of introducing Bowl audiences to 
many gifted young artists, including 
conductors Aldo Ceccato, James De 
Preist, Edo de Waart, Lawrence Foster 
and James Levine; violinists Mayumi 
Fujikawa, Silvia Marcovici and Pinchas 
Zukerman; and singers Sheila Arm¬ 
strong, Jose Carreras and Jessye Nor¬ 
man. Although the Bowl may be 50-plus 
years old, it pursues a youthful artistic 
policy, one that is right in tune with our 
times. 




















*CHET HUNTLEY OF KNX WINS PRAISE 
FOR NEAR-MIRACLE TO SAVE 
BOWL INTERVIEW ON AIR 


You’ve heard the story of the athlete who 
rushed into the game and saved the day when 
all seemed lost. 

Now meet Chet Huntley, director of Public 
Affairs, Pacific Coast network of C.B.S., who 
is the nominee by the Bowl publicity staff as 
Near-Miracle Worker of the Year. 

Huntley had arranged an air interview for 
Velasco Maidana, foremost Bolivian com¬ 
poser-conductor, who was to conduct in the 
Bowl the next day. 

Maidana does not speak English. A script 
had been prepared calling for an interpreter to 
translate for announcer and Maidana. 

The conductor and a member of the Bowl 
publicity staff arrived at the station at 4:15, 
in time for a program run over before it went 
on the air at 4:30. 

At 4:20 there was no interpreter and hasty 
telephone calls revealed that the interpreter- 
had forgotten the appointment. He couldn’t 
reach the station in time. 

Huntley doesn’t speak Spanish. The Bowl 
staff member doesn’t speak Spanish either. 

At 4:22 Huntley is on the telephone 
calling frantically to locate someone who can 
speak Spanish. 

4:23, Huntley still on the phone, the Bowl 
man is running down the corridor button¬ 
holing everyone with the cry, “Do you speak 
Spanish - even a little Spanish?” 

4:24, Huntley turns up with a frightened 
office boy who can speak French . . . but it 
turns out, not the same French that Maidana 
seems to speak ... 4:25, Huntley phones for 
an organist to stand by. The Bowl man 
wonders why he didn’t pay more attention to 
his Spanish class in school. . . 4:26, an office 
girl dashes into the office, but her Spanish is 
limited to “I have left the pen on the desk,” 
rather difficult to work into the average air 
interview. 

4:27, Huntley puts down the phone, 
straightens up. Bowl staff member swears 
there was a great light about his head and soft 
music in the distance. Grabbing the script, 
Huntley spelled out each word phonetically 
above the typing. Maidana looked over his 
shoulder and laboriously pronounced each 
syllable. 

4:29. The excited trio dash down the 
corridor, slide into the studio, shove the 
bewildered Bolivian before a microphone and 
as the announcer finishes each question, 
Huntley points to the phonetic spelling. 

The conductor was able to pronounce the 
words with a heavy accent which somehow 
lent charm to the interview. The interview 
was a great success, although the interpreter 
later had to tell Maidana what he had said 
during a ten-minute interview over the air. 

*Reprinted from a Hollywood Bowl program 
dated 1946 



MOST PLAYED MUSIC TO 1940 


In the early years of the Bowl from 1922 
to 1940 the five most often played sympho¬ 
nies have had 84 performances with Franz 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony leading in 
number of times played. It has been given 19 
times - followed closely by Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathetique (No. 6), 17 times; Dvorak’s “New 
World,” 17; Beethoven’s 5th, 16, and Brahms 
No. 1 in C-minor, 15. 



Relax and enjoy. The Bowl is proving that classical music doesn’t have to be dry, but can be 
exciting and exhilerating, even listening in casual attire. 


Sotheby Parke Bemet, Los Angeles 




Leading Auctioneers & Appraisers of Fine Arts since 1744 


Please call for an appointment: (213) 937-5130. 


7660 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036 


Only at AUCTION are the highest prices 
obtained for 

Arms & Armour 
Books & Documents 
Fine Furniture 
Jewelry 
Oriental Art 
Paintings 
Porcelain 

w-j . W. Herbert Dunton, The Open Range 

Prints sold for $9,500 on May 22. 1973. 

RugS ______ 

Silver 


DIAMOND NECKLACE fetched 
$27,000 May 24, 1972. Total weight 
of diamonds: approximately 
70 carats. 


Russian Silver-Gilt 
and Enamel Kovsch 
and matching ladle by 
Maria Semenova, circa 1900. 

Sold for 
$5,000 on 
October 18. 
1972. 


A fine D.B. Over-under 
Flintlock pistol signed S. North, 
Middletown, Connecticut from the 
Estate of the late William Goodwin Renwick 
sold for $20,000 on October 1. 1972. 


We are presently seeking 
consignments for inclusion 
in our fall auctions. 


Federal Inlaid Mahogany Breakfront Secretaire 
Bookcase attributed to Edmund Johnson, Salem. 
Massachusetts, circa 1790-1812. Sold for $11,500 on 
March 12. 1973. 
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1946: Streetcar on the way to the Hollywood Bowl. 


1946: I Am An American Day at the Bowl. 


Entrance to the Bowl: Pepper Tree Lane in the 1920’s. 


Since 1906 

BAXTER-NORTHUP 
MUSIC COMPANY 

dtl 


Ben Kanter—Owner 

COMPLETE SHEET MUSIC 
SERVICE 

INSTRUMENTS INSTRUCTION 

New & Used On All Instruments 

Instrument Rentals 

Expert Repairs On Woodwinds & Brass 

DOUBLE REED SPECIALISTS 
Complete Stock of Materials, 

Tools & Supplies 

Phone From L.A. Phones Call 

788-7510 872-0756 

14450 Ventura Blvd., Sherman Oaks 
Across from Case de Cadillac 
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Distributors of Bullfrom Diving Boards 
and Acme Hamilton Hose 


1947: Margaret Truman (President Truman’s daughter) accepts accolades with conductor 
Eugene Ormandy at the end of her Bowl appearance. 


Backstage Audience Record: In the 1940 s 
the performer who held the record for 
the largest backstage crowd at the Bowl 
was Jeanette MacDonald. After her 
concert the audience filled the stage and 
jam-packed the wide parking area west 
of the stage entrance to get a close-up 
glimpse of the famed soprano. 


News From Landon 

96sq.ft. of filter area, 2’8” high 

The Big Dad, one of a new family of 
cartridge filters. NO D.E., No sand re¬ 
placement — just feed them all the water 
the pump will deliver and they will re¬ 
ward you with more clear water and 
fewer “backwashes” than any filter 
you’ve ever used. Try one. Write for pri¬ 
ces today. Also available in 64, 48 and 
32 square feet of filter area. 


"Big Jumbo” Sand And Gravel 
Filter-5’ high, circa 1945 

REPLACE WITH A 
MODERN FILTER 
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“Everything for Theatrical Production ” 

FOUR STAGE LIGHTING, Inc. 

3935 No. Mission Road 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90031 
(213) 221-5114 

^cpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpcpc^ 


1943: Bonnie Waters (Now Mrs. 
John Green) doing her bit for 
morale at the Hollywood Canteen. 


War Bond booth at the Hollywood Bowl. 


❖❖❖❖ 


USHERPOWER SHORTAGE, 1943 


War has hit Hollywood Bowl in more ways 
than one: Audience restriction, 20 orchestra 
men in service and now boypower-usher- 
power-shortage. William Severns, seating 
superintendent, has scoured the city to get 
enough girls to serve this summer as usher¬ 
ettes. Come opening day he was weary from 
interviews but succeeded in manning or 
womaning the aisles and promenades. 

❖❖❖❖ 
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1945: V. J. Day on Hollywood Boulevard. 


1943: Ted Lewis performs at the Hollywood Canteen where Hollywood’s greatest stars 
entertained during World War II. 


WESTERN COSTUME COMPANY 

The tallest building on Melrose Avenue in 
Los Angeles is a fairly unpretentious six-story 
structure which houses the activities of one of 
Hollywood’s authentic landmarks and opera¬ 
tions . . . Western Costume Company. 

The simple exterior of Western’s six-story 
building provides very little to the exciting 
world of make believe that goes on inside. 

Western Costume, by common agreement, 
is the largest costuming organization in the 
world. It is so integral a part of the wheel of 
Hollywood’s theatrical production that it is 
impossible to conceive of Hollywood existing 
without Western. 

But Western also, does more costuming of 
high school, college and little theatre produc¬ 
tions than any other costume house in the 
world. 

Western carries, in stock, approximately 
one million costumes with a replacement 
valuation in the neighborhood of 
$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 00 . 

How did Western get to be what it is? The 
answer to it revolves around an adventurous 
Indian trader named L. L. Bums. According 
to the best accounts and at best they’re a 
trifle hazy, Burns wandered into Los Angeles 
around 1912 and set up shop. 

In the course of extensive travels through 
the West, Burns had not only picked up a 
considerable amount of knowledge about 
Indian costumes and lore but in the process 
had become a collector as well. 

It was a chance meeting between L. L. 
Burns and famed cowboy star, William S. 
Hart, that laid the foundation for what has 
become Western Costume. Hart had made a 
picture in which the costumes worn by the 
Indian extras were so flagrantly inaccurate 
that when Bums told the cowboy star, Hart 
invited Burns to become his official supplier 
of Indian garb for his future pictures. 

Burns resourcefully augmented his inven¬ 
tory of Indian costumes with a more compre¬ 
hensive stock from the smaller, studios and 
production companies then in existence. 

Around 1924 the company took a giant 
step. It involved Western in forsaking its 
location to take over a ten-story building of 
its own. 

In the decade that followed, Western’s 
fortunes swung back and forth like a pendu¬ 
lum in a grandfather’s clock. After a bank¬ 
ruptcy the company settled at its present 
building on Melrose Avenue. 

Western enjoyed varying fortunes in the 
next few years. In 1947, when it appeared 
that the company was again in difficult 
straits, several of the major studios stepped in 
and in a joint action acquired controlling 
interest in the company. 

In 1950 a new management team headed 
by G G. Howe and his executive assistant, 
John Golden, took over and began a major 
overhauling of the Company’s romantic but 
highly obsolete business methods. When a 
serious heart condition a short time later led 
to Mr. Howe’s retirement, John Golden was 
unanimously named his successor as presi¬ 
dent, a post he continues to occupy 
(currently). 
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The “Nutcracker,” perform by the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, August 8, 1947. 
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WILLARD J. LEWIS & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


1941: Scene from La Traviata. 




THE BOWL’S UNSCHEDULED 
PERFORMANCES 

An unscheduled performance took place 
when a child was born in 1926 under the shell 
stage during a symphony concert. And there 
was the time a white cat silently walked on 
stage and curled up at the conductor’s feet! A 
duck pulled a similar stunt. 

During a concert version of “Lohengrin” 
conducted by Dr. Richard Lert, a snow white 


Spitz dog came upon the stage and marched 
in dignified strut directly across the stage as 
the Wagner music poured out upon the 
multitude. The unidentified canine performer 
caused no end of merriment. 

Also there was the demure young Metro¬ 
politan opera star making her Hollywood 
Bowl debut. She took her position in the shell 
and looked at the vast throng. Dismayed, the 
soprano whispered to the conductor, “I hope 
the heck they can hear me.” She was even 
more dismayed when the whisper seemed to 
boom out across the amphitheatre. 




Few men can look down on two of the 
world’s richest and finest luxury residential 
developments and say, “I helped create 
these.” Willard J. Lewis, president of Willard 
J. Lewis & Associates, Inc., 270 North Canon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, can make that statement. 

Prior to forming his own firm in 1941 and 
incorporating in 1959, this veteran Realtor 
played a vital role in the final development 
and marketing of the famous Bel-Air Estates 
in West Los Angeles. Subsequently, Lewis and 
his firm have been instrumental in the 
development, marketing and management of 
the equally renowned Trousdale Estates in 
Beverly Hills. 

While well known for their luxury residen¬ 
tial sales in the aforementioned developments 
as well as for single family residential sales in 
the finest westside areas, they have become 
involved in much more than residential 
brokerage. 

Among the other activities and areas of 
expertise which the Lewis firm has developed 
over the years are: construction and develop¬ 
ment work through a wholly-owned subsidi¬ 
ary; private investment syndication; the mar¬ 
keting of approved, public investment syndi¬ 
cation offerings; residential income and com¬ 
mercial property brokerage; and general real 
estate counseling. 

The real estate counseling and investment 
activities of the firm are under the direct 
supervision of Don W. Lewis, executive vice 
president, who got into the business after 
completing college and service in the Strategic 
Air Command of the U.S.A.F. Today, he is 
one of the city’s most active Realtors, having 
served as president of the Beverly Hills Realty 
Board in 1970 and as a member of the board 
of directors of the California Real Estate 
association for eight years. 

❖❖❖❖ 




































The Bowl s Honor Roll 


A nostalgic look back over the first 
fifty years of Hollywood Bowl history 
reveals much hard work and dedication, 
many triumphs and tears, and the indis¬ 
putable influence of women. And three' 
women in particular have made great 
personal contributions which have taken 
on legendary proportions. Those three 
women are Mrs. Artie Mason Carter, the 
mother of “Symphonies Under the 
Stars;” Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, an 



Mrs. Dorothy Buffum Chandler 


energetic and creative administrator; 
and Mrs. Dorothy Buffum Chandler, the 
saviour of the Bowl. 

Also outstanding in the Hollywood 
Bowl’s Hall of Fame is C. E. Toberman, 
who has been directly connected with 
the Bowl longer than anyone else in its 
troubled, uneven development. He was 
the one who optioned and then 
arranged the purchase of the property 
for the Bowl. 



Mrs. Artie Mason Carter 




WARD RITCHIE PRESS 


Ward Ritchie, Southern California printing 
pioneer, has made a significant contribution 
to the cultural history of L.A., California, and 
the entire southwest. 

Mr. Ritchie, graduate of Occidental 
College in L.A., was drawn to designing, 
printing and purveying of signed books at an 
early age. After working as a book salesman 
for Vroman’s in Pasadena, Ward Ritchie went 
adventuring to serve as an apprentice in the 
atelier of Francois Louis Schmied in Paris. 

Upon his return to the U.S., Mr. Ritchie 
started in 1932 as a publisher in a barn-garage 
in South Pasadena. 

He steadily gained recognition in his field 
and attracted such design specialists and 
literateurs as Gregg Anderson, Laurence Clark 
Powell, and Joseph Simon. From this talented 
combination grew the internationally famous 
printing firm of Anderson, Richie and Simon, 
with Ward Ritchie Press as a Subsidiary. 

The Ward Ritchie Press became the first 


west coast publisher of such outstanding 
California authors as Robinson Jeffers, 
Laurence Clark Powell, W. W. Robinson and 
Remi Nadeau, these authors contributing 
mightily to the history of L.A. and its 
environs. 

Through the years Ward Ritchie Press has 
established a reputation as a publisher of fine 
examples of the printers art, as attested by 
innumerable national and international 
awards for excellence. 

The press’s contribution to the history and 
background of this great west coast region is 
carried forth to the present day with the best 
selling series of Western Travel and Leisure 
guides. 

Ward Ritchie Press and its parent firm, 
Anderson, Ritchie, and Simon, joined the 
community in saluting the 50th anniversary 
of Hollywood Bowl which antedates Ward 
Ritchie Press by only a few years in cultural 
contributions to the greater L.A. area. 



Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish 



C. E. Toberman 


ENGINEERS NAME 
BOWL LANDMARK 

Hollywood Bowl’s acoustic shell was 
designated a civil engineering historical 
landmark on the outdoor amphi¬ 
theater’s 50th anniversary. 

Philip Abrams, president of the Los 
Angeles section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, presented a certifi¬ 
cate to the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors in recognition of the 
shell’s historic significance. 

This was the first such honor by the 
society on the Pacific Coast and one of 
its first 10 designations in the nation. 
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Hollywood 


Bowl 

Volunteers 


Of all the groups of individuals who 
contribute to the pleasure of the Holly¬ 
wood Bowl Summer Season — the or¬ 
chestra, soloists, employed staff — per¬ 
haps the least apparent to the public are 
the Hollywood Bowl Volunteers, a 
group of dedicated women who spend 
long hours keeping the Bowl before the 
public and making a visit there even 
more enjoyable. 

Since 1951, the Hollywood Bowl 
Volunteers have taken on the task of 
helping to fill the 17,000 seats at the 
Bowl during the summer season. A 
twenty women Executive Council works 
with twenty-two Area Committees, elev¬ 
en Carriage Clubs and some 700 volun¬ 
teers on such projects as organizing 
hundreds of Bus-to-Bowl parties, public 
relations, season ticket promotions and 
staffing the Children’s Open House 
Theatre which brings some 60,000 
school children to the Bowl during the 
summer to enjoy theatre for children 
and to witness part of a rehearsal by the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The Hollywood Bowl Juniors, a new 
group of women who attend selected 
concerts with their spouses and friends 
entertain members of the orchestra with 
delicious refreshments during their re¬ 
hearsal breaks. 

The Open House Theatre runs five 
mornings a week for six weeks giving 
free performances to youngsters from 
schools and playgrounds all over the 
city. The children see puppets, dancing, 
mime, theatre and hear music and 
story-telling. All this is a giant step 
toward building the audiences of the 
future. 

The “Bus-to-Bowl” arrangements re¬ 
quire considerable effort on the part of 
the Volunteers and involve more of 
them than almost any other program. 
Some of the excursions are limited to 
the members of a single club or church 
group, while others involve whole com¬ 
munities. Eleven communities have their 
own Carriage Clubs devoted to elegant 



Ernest Fleischmann, executive director of the Southern California Symphony-Hollywood 
Bowl Association and Mrs. James E. Goerz, chairman of the executive council of the 
Hollywood Bowl Volunteers are shown discussing 197 3’s Summer Festival at the Bowl. 



1972: Open House at the Bowl. 


dining as a prelude to the trip to the 
Bowl. 

Several social events enliven the work 
of the volunteers. These are the Kick-off 
Luncheon in the Spring for all the 
Volunteers, the City and County Offici¬ 
als Night, when the Government offici¬ 
als are hosted by the Southern Californ¬ 
ia Symphony-Hollywood Bowl Associa¬ 
tion Board of Directors and the Bowl 
Staff at a concert and reception, and the 


1960: Tours conducted by Volunteers 
for children. 


traditional Orchestra Party given by the 
Los Honores Committee at the close of 
the Summer Season. 

The summer’s rewards for a Holly¬ 
wood Bowl Volunteer are two-fold. She 
sees the increased number of patrons 
who are brought to the Bowl by the 
volunteer’s efforts and she witnesses the 
enjoyment of each patron every lovely 
summer evening. The enjoyment of 
great music in an unparalleled setting. 
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1973 HOLLYWOOD BOWL VOLUNTEERS 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 
Chairman 
Advisor 

Area Coordinators 


Carriage Club 

Children’s Open House Theatre 


City and County Officials Night 
Communications 

* Cottage Staff Volunteers 

Hollywood Bowl Juniors 


Kick-off 
Los Honores 
Opening Night 
Press 
Program 
Season Tickets 
Treasurer 


Mrs. James E. Goerz 
Mrs. William Worth Kemps 
Mrs. Malcom Harris 
Mrs. Lyle Jones 
Mrs. Oliver Roemer II 
Mrs. A. Kendall O’Connor 
Mrs. Sid Petersen 
Mrs. Verden Ready 
Mrs. Raymond Prochnow 
Mrs. Robert Reiff 
Mrs. Philip H. Richards 
Mrs. Edwin C. Holt 
Mrs. Richard Loeffler 
Mrs. Chandler Harris 
Mrs. Albert V. Casey 
Mrs. W. Clark Smith 
Mrs. Peter Dent 
Mrs. William Findley 
Mrs. Allen Grossman 
Mrs. Herbert Fox 
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AREA CHAIRMEN: 

AIR FORCE 

BEVERLY HILLS 

BURBANK 

COMPTON 

DOWNEY 

FOOTHILL 

FORT MacARTHUR 


GLENDALE-LA CANADA 
INGLEWOOD 

NOkTHRIDGE-GRANADA HILLS 
PALOS VERDES 
PASADENA 
PENINSULA 
POMONA-CLAREMONT 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
SAN GABRIEL VALLEY EAST 


SAN GABRIEL VALLEY WEST 

SOUTH CENTRAL LOS ANGELES 
TERMINAL ISLAND 
WESTSIDE 
WHITTIER 

WOODLAND HILLSCANOGA PARK 


Mrs. Virgil Schaffer 
Mrs. Ramon Gerson 
Mrs. John McAdam 
Mrs. Beverly Morris 
Mrs. Jordan Phillips 
Mrs. Malcom Harris 
Mrs. Robert Boughn 
Mrs. William Smith 
Mrs. Gordon Gray 
Mr. John Schuster 
Mrs. Henry Jackson 
Mrs. Robert Lande 
Mrs. Eberle Wilson 
Mrs. Alonzo Monk 
Mrs. Kirk Ashford 
Mrs. John B. Munson 
Mrs. Floyd Taylor 
Mrs. Joseph Blizzard 
Mrs. Benedict Schiavo 
Mrs. Evelyn Nichols 
Mrs. Geneva Henderson 
Mrs. Virginia Kehl 
Mrs. Dieter Holberg 
Mrs. E. L. Shannon, Jr. 
Mrs. John Kingman 
Mrs. Lyle Jones 
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X 
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CARRIAGE CLUBS: 

ALTADENA 
BURBANK 
IRVINE 
LONG BEACH 

LOS ANGELES 
NEWPORT BEACH 

PASADENA 
POMONA VALLEY 
RIALTO 

SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
SANTA MONICA-WESTSIDE 
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Mrs. Ian R. Stubbs 
Mrs. Guy Paonessa 
Mrs. Thomas Hammond 
Mrs. Francis Merchant 
Mrs. Robert Clingan 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Francisco 
Mrs. James H. Quinn 
Mrs. Milton W. Patterson 
Mrs. Thomas L. Walcha 
Mrs. Terence Brutocao 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Milne 
Mrs. Thomas Graham 
Mrs. Ronald Jacobs 
Mrs. Albert Eschner 
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Ijonor Tftoll 

The following distinguished artists and conductors 
generously contributed tW services during the 
Hollywood Bowl emergency. 

%nf tat* jouicd m a common cause so fluit tfus 


ROSE BAMPO 
JOHN BARNETT 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 
\1 IGOR GORIN 
JOHNNY GREEN 
HEIFETZ 
THOR JOHNSON 

& 

Swig" 

TEHUDI MENUHIN 


nuuj sunWc 

NAN MERRIMAN 
DIMITRI MITROPOUIOS 
WILFRID PELLETIER 
LK)NAPD PENNARIO 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
ROBERT POUNSEVILLE 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
SOLOMON 

&vS R 





1951: Lillian Leland of the Hollywood Bowl 
Volunteers stands by Honor Roll tribute to 
artists and conductors who helped see the 
Bowl through its financial crisis. 



Open house for children. 
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Gray Line, sightseeing and charter services, has located and purchased one of its original 
double deck tour buses. The vehicle is being restored and will be used for displays and 
special occasions. 


ja* ' 



Graduation at the Bowl. A number of high schools still use the Bowl to hold their gradua¬ 
tion ceremonies. 
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F orty one years of distinctive publishing in Los Angeles. Win¬ 
ners of national and international awards for fine publishing 
in the fields of Western Americana, beautiful books for Children, 
Guides to the Wines of the World, Gourmet Cookery and Western 
Travel and Leisure Guides. 

TOP BEST SELLERS NOW AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE: 

Miracle of Music—the Hollywood Bowl Story.$11.95 

Robert Balzer's Book of Wines & Spirits. 7.95 

Mike Roy's Cook Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3 & 4 (paper). 3.50 

Where to Take Your Children in So. Calif. 1.95 

The Cats of Sea-Cliff Castle, for children 7 to 70. 4.95 



1958: Piano-Virtuoso Van Cliburn makes his 
sensational debut at the Bowl. 
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Hopalong Cassidy rides Topper in a Bowl 
promenade which thrilled thousands of 
young Hoppy fans at the Bowl “Western” 
night. 


1958: Ringling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey Circus perform on stage at the Hollywood 
Bowl replacing the strains of Bach and Beethoven with the trumpeting of elephants, the 
boom, boom of a cannon, and the squeals of excitement which greet the men and girls 
on the flying trapeze. 


❖❖❖❖ 


Governor Goodwin J. Knight watches Walt 
Disney put on silver Davy Crockett hat on 
occassion of Disney being named honorary 
governor of California for a day. 


BACK IN 1929 THEY WERE WEARING. . . 


Beach Pajamas 

Cleverly Styled 


S ASSY affairs are the 
beach pajamas of 
this summer . . . devel¬ 
oped in cotton of course 
(for all the smart world 
has fallen in love with 
the new cottons) . . . 
and in thesophisticated 
tuxedo style with sun¬ 
tan back vestee . . .wide 


cut trousers. 


Reprinted from a 1929 Hollywood Bow! Program 

















































First May Co. store, downtown Los Angeles 
in 1923. There are now 19 in Southern 
California, with 2 more opening soon. 


MAY CO DEPARTMENT 
STORES CELEBRATE 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY - 
STILL GROWING 

May Co Southern California, started in 
1923 with one store. Under the dynamic 
leadership of its founder, Colonel David May 
and his son Tom May, it has now expanded to 
nineteen stores with two more to open soon. 

As part of the innovative and growth- 
oriented Southern California area, May Co has 
constantly striven to exemplify its 50th An¬ 
niversary slogan - ‘Looking Forward for 50 
Years. Opening new stores to serve new 
communities, making changes in direct re¬ 
sponse to the needs of customers have reflec¬ 
ted this forward-looking spirit. May Co was 
one of the first to offer revolving credit, a 



Colonel David May, the founder of 
the May Department Store. 


telephone order board, home delivery, escala¬ 
tors and automatic elevators. 

May Co has been a part of Southern 
California for half a century and deeply 
involved with the lifestyle of the area. And 
with new stores opening, Riverside in August, 
and Eagle Rock soon after, May Co will 
continue to look forward and to grow. 



Dwight D. Eisenhower, First President of 
the United States to speak from the Bowl 
stage. 





How it looks from a musician’s standpoint performing before a packed audience 


BOWL WEDDINGS 

The fourth wedding held at the Hollywood 
Bowl during its first 50 years united Mrs. 
Margaret Schneider Dent and Jesus Barker in 
1972. 

There have been about three other wed¬ 
dings at the Bowl, according to Jay Heifetz, 
promotion manager of the Southern Califor¬ 
nia Symphony-Hollywood Bowl Assn. 

The first wedding took place August 9, 
1928, when conductor Percy Grainger and his 
“Nordic Princess” were married on the Bowl 
stage in front of 15,000 wedding “guests.” As 
a wedding present, the bridegroom conducted 
a symphony concert following the nuptials. 

The price for a wedding varies according to 
the amount of decorations and tree arrange¬ 
ments. The Barker-Dent nuptials cost around 
$100 and included special arrangements of 
shrubbery, a chapel setting and the use of the 
patio facility. This sum did not include the 
cost of the food and champagne. 

Robert Mathews, business manager for the 
Southern California Symphony-Hollywood 
Bowl Assn., arranged for the lease of the 
patio. 

Approximately 75 guests witnessed the 
Barker-Dent nuptials Saturday in the Bowl’s 
Small World patio restaurant. The couple 
were married by Municipal Court Judge 
Richard Amerian. 
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wouldn’t require much work. There 
would be very few meetings. 

“Our first meeting was in May of 
1951 and at our second meeting we 
voted to close the Bowl. Jean appointed 
an emergency committee to study what 
could be done. I was made chairman 
and that’s how I got into it.” 

According to Z. Wayne Griffin, Bowl 
President 1957-58, who had been in¬ 
volved with the Bowl since 1941 as a 
trustee and officer, and is currently on 
the Board of Directors of the Associa¬ 
tion, “Buffy worked harder than any¬ 
one. Almost single-handedly she got the 
Bowl open again twelve days later. She 
spearheaded a ‘Save the Bowl’ crusade.” 

Mrs. Chandler generated a fantastic 
spirit and raised sufficient money to pay 
Bowl liabilities. She persuaded artists to 
appear for no more than expenses. She 
had a marvelous knack for exciting the 
right people about the right job. 

For the next nine years, Mrs. 
Chandler devoted considerable energies 
to stabilizing the Bowl and modernizing 
its facilities. Serving as president, chair¬ 
man of the board, and chairman of the 
Association, she improved relations be¬ 
tween the County Supervisors and the 
Association, originated new program¬ 
ming concepts, and upgraded the Phil¬ 
harmonic. 

With the Bowl back on its feet, she 
directed full attention to the orchestra 
and accepted the presidency of the 
Symphony Association in 1959. “I had 
two goals then,” explains Mrs. Chandler. 

(continued on page 49) 


1951 Saviour of the Bowl 


Five performances into the 30th 
Season in 1951, the Bowl closed and 
cancelled the rest of the season. Bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Mrs. Dorothy Buffum Chandler, the 
most significant woman in Los Angeles 


social and cultural development in the 
last two decades, remembers what hap¬ 
pened: “Jean Hersholt became president 
of the Hollywood Bowl Association and 
asked me to serve on the Board. He said 
that he needed my support and that it 


The venerable Bond Street institution 
of auctioneers, Sotheby & Co., estab¬ 
lished in 1744, opened in Los Angeles in 
February 1971, not with a sale of 
high-priced paintings or antiques, for 
which they are known, but an auction of 
“nostalgia” - memorabilia from 
Twentieth Fox Film Corp. The sale 
included used props, posters, set 
sketches, costume sketches, model boats, 
ships, airplanes, trains and furniture and 
decorations used in the movies. The 
gallery couldn’t have made a more popu¬ 
lar choice for its premiere auction which 
drew enthusiastic movie buffs who paid 
high prices for objects associated with 
their favorite stars: $3,500 for the 
bicycle ridden by Paul Newman in Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid and $450 
for the teddy bear cuddled by Shirley 
Temple in Captain January. (The studio 
paid $3 for it when making the picture.) 

Are the prices of “nostalgia” going to 
increase over the years? Looking back¬ 
ward 50 years when the Hollywood 
Bowl was started, what was being sold in 
1922? Is it worth more today? 

The 20’s had a distinctive style which 
would mark the decade: Art Deco. The 


INVESTING IN THE PAST. . . 
What price nostalgia? 



Bronze and ivory figure “Les Amis de 
Toujours” by Chiparus sold for $850 


Finest design of the period reflected the 
distinguishing characteristics of this 
style - angular composition and abstract 
geometric patterns. A revolutionary 
change away from the preceding style: 


Art Nouveau, which employed flowing 
curving lines and subjects taken from 
nature. 

Neglected for a number of years, new 
interest is being taken in Art Deco as the 
time gap separates us from that era and 
the public develops an affection for 
nostalgia. Originally thought of as 
“camp,” fine objects produced in the 
Art Deco period are now highly sought 
after as collectables. 

Sculptures by Gerdago, Devriez, 
Preiss, La Faquays, Archipenko and 
others are now commanding high prices 
as the interest soars. A fine bronze and 
ivory sculpture by Chiparus brought 
$850 at a Sotheby Parke Bernet auction 
in Los Angeles in March of this year (see 
illustration). 

The firm’s New York gallery recently 
conducted an auction exclusively 
devoted to Art Deco in which a bronze 
floor lamp, possibly by Giacometti, 
which was formerly in the collection of 
Helena Rubinstein brought $3,500. 

Small pieces of Art Deco occasionally 
can be found at swap meets and flea 
markets and purchased for modest 
prices. Happy hunting. 
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Hollywood Bowl Conductors... 



Eugene Ormandy 




ALFRED HERTZ 

Alfred Hertz, the be-whiskered, cigar- 
chewing maestro conducted the first perform¬ 
ance of Symphonies under the Stars. The 
opening night, July 11, 1922, was four days 
before his 50th birthday. He was somewhat 
pessimistic about the feasibility of concerts in 
the Bowl. That was before his initial rehearsal. 
After that eventful day he was enthusiastic 
and could hardly wait for the opening. The 
improvised shell provided canvas sides and 
top. In the back was a shield of pine boards. 
But when the first trumpet note of the 
“Rienzi” overture floated out over the 
expectant audience, Hollywood Bowl 
Symphonies under the Stars won a warm 
place in the hearts of the enchanted listeners. 

“Papa” Hertz conducted all of the con¬ 
certs in the first season and returned year 
after year until he had directed 100 programs 
in the Bowl, an all time record. One night his 
program was too long and he was urged to cut 
it in view of the fact there were rain-bearing 
clouds hovering overhead. He was adamant 
and refused to cut. Before the final number a 
few drops of rain sprinkled the audience, 
which quietly left the amphitheatre. When 
Hertz turned for his applause he was surprised 
to hear handclaps from a few ushers. 



Danny Kaye 
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Zubin Mehta 


Neville Marriner 


Otto Klemperer 


Jose lturbi 


James Levine 


Andre Kostelanetz 


Bruno Walter 


John Green 




















History of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra with conductor Alfred Hertz (near podium) prepares to begin first Symphonies under the Stars Concert, 
July 11, 1972. 


The dedication of the Music Center 
of Los Angeles County on December 6, 
1964, focused national attention on the 
Los Angeles musical scene. Widespread 
press coverage led some to believe that 
the opening of the Music Center sud¬ 
denly had awakened dormant forces, 
that Southern California was experi¬ 
encing a birth of musical culture. 

The truth is that the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic had been providing 
Southern California with great music for 
nearly fifty years, and that the Music 
Center was simply a new home for an 
already well-established orchestra, one 
that is rated among the world’s finest. 

The Philharmonic was founded in 
1919 by William Andrews Clark, Jr., art 
patron, bibliophile and amateur musi¬ 
cian, who during the orchestra’s first 
fifteen years gave $3 million for its 
support. 

Clark brought Walter Henry 
Rothwell, then conductor of the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra, to lead the 


fledgling Philharmonic. Ninety-four 
musicians met for their first rehearsal 
Monday morning, October 13, 1919. 
Eleven days later, the Philharmonic 
played their first concert before a 
capacity audience of 2400 who were 
hearing the largest orchestra that had 
ever appeared in Los Angeles. 

Rothwell remained as the orchestra’s 
music director until his death in 1927. 
He had provided the Philharmonic with 
a thoroughly disciplined grounding. 

His immediate successors were the 
Finnish conductor Georg Schneevoigt 
(1927-29), and the illustrious Arthur 
Rodzinski (1929-33), who had been 
engaged since 1926 as assistant conduc¬ 
tor to Leopold Stokowski with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The famed Hollywood Bowl concerts 
were begun in 1922, with Alfred Hertz, 
conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony, directing the Philharmonic’s 
first summer season. 

In 1933, Otto Klemperer, who came 


directly from Switzerland, where he had 
been a refugee from the Nazis, suc¬ 
ceeded Rodzinski. He remained with the 
orchestra until 1939 and during his 
tenure greatly enhanced the Philhar¬ 
monic’s growing reputation. 

At home, the orchestra’s popularity 
has necessitated the expansion of the 
winter subscription season from forty 
concerts to more than 60. In addition, 
the Philharmonic gives some fifty con¬ 
certs in communities throughout 
Southern California, as well as sixty 
concerts for young audiences, bringing 
many free concerts to the students in 
their own schools. These In-School Con¬ 
certs are supplemented by a docent 
program organized by the Philharmonic 
management. 

From July to September, the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic moves from the 
Music Center to their summer home, 
Hollywood Bowl — the world’s most 
famous outdoor amphitheater — for 
another thirty-plus concerts. 


1919: On the podium, William Andrews Clark Jr., (left), founder of the Los Angeles Philharmonic and Walter Henry Rothwell (right), the 
Philharmonic’s first conductor. 






Under Mehta’s direction, the popu¬ 
larity of the Philharmonic has never 
been higher, and its reputation never 
stronger. As Time magazine reported, 
“Zubin Mehta has made the orchestra 
one of the best in the country.” 

Before William Andrews Clark died 
in 1934, a group of public spirited 
citizens organized the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Symphony Association to raise 
funds to assure the continuance of the 
orchestra. In 1966 the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Symphony Association merged 
with the Hollywood Bowl Association, 
to jointly sponsor the orchestra’s winter 
season in the Music Center and its 
summer concerts at Hollywood Bowl. 

When Klemperer left the orchestra in 
1939, the Philharmonic was for the first 
time without a permanent conductor. 
For the next four seasons, such dis¬ 
tinguished guest conductors as Bruno 
Walter, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir John 
Barbirolli, George Szell, William Stein¬ 
berg, Leopold Stokowski, Albert Coates 
and Alfred Wallenstein directed the 
orchestra. 

After long deliberation by the 
orchestra’s administration, Wallenstein 
was chosen in 1943 to become the 
permanent conductor of the Philhar¬ 
monic. He held this post until his 
resignation in 1956. Wallenstein was 
succeeded by Eduard von Beinum, prin¬ 
cipal conductor of the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra. 

Following von Beinum’s untimely 
death in 1959, the orchestra was again 
without permanent leadership. And 
again, guest conductors filled the void. 

When one of those conductors, Fritz 
Reiner, fell ill, he was replaced by a 
young man who made what has been 
called the greatest single impact on the 
Philharmonic by any musician. The 
twenty-five-year-old Zubin Mehta so 
impressed the orchestra and audience 
alike that he was engaged as the musical 
director for the following season. In 
1962, Mehta became the seventh and 
youngest permanent conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

Since taking charge, Mehta has 
increased the orchestra to 105 musi¬ 
cians, greatly expanded its repertoire, 
and has continued to improve its perfor¬ 
mance standards. 




Mehta and orchestra celebrate New Year’s Eve at the Music Center. 


^ f 

1938: Otto Klemperer and the Philharmonic. 


Zubin Mehta conducting the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
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L.A. Philharmonic On Tour 


On tour in Nicosia, Cypress, Mehta poses with 
Archbishop Makarios. 


Mehta and orchestra rehearsing at Herod’s 
Atticus, Athens, Greece, during 1967 U.S. 
State Department sponsored world tour. 


Die Los Angeles Philharmonic performing at the Teatro alia Scala, Milan. 


Mehta has led the Los Angeles Phil¬ 
harmonic on eight tours during his term 
as music director. In 1967 Meht% and 
the orchestra played 39 concerts in 23 
cities around the world under the aus¬ 
pices of the U.S. State Department. 
That same year also included a tour of 
the eastern United States, including a 
concert in Montreal to open Expo ’67. 
In 1970 the orchestra returned to the 
east coast for a tour which was high¬ 
lighted by the orchestra’s invitational 
appearance for the United Nations Gen¬ 
eral Assembly to celebrate the U.N.’s 
25th anniversary. Mehta has also led the 
orchestra on two tours of Japan: the 
first in 1969, and most recently, a 
two-week tour in November 1972, dur¬ 
ing which the orchestra played eleven 
concerts in eight Japanese cities. The 
orchestra has also toured the western 
United States three times under Mehta: 
In 1965, 1968 and in 1971. 
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Music Center 


The Pavilion Grand Hall features hand-cut 
crystal chandeliers with special carpeting 
woven in Hong Kong. Color scheme is 
honey and olive green. 


The Dorothy Chandler Pavilion of the Music Center. 


1951 BOWL SAVIOUR 


(continued from page 43) 



“I wanted a permanent conductor and a 
permanent horqe for the Philharmonic.” 

With characteristic dedication, she 
started the Music Center Fund in 1960. 
The following year, she achieved her 
first aim: Zubin Mehta, the brilliant 
young Indian conductor, became perma¬ 
nent music director for the Philhar¬ 
monic starting at the beginning of the 
1962-63 season. And in 1964, with the 
opening of the Music Center (for which 
Mrs. Chandler had raised a staggering 
$18.5 million and organized a company 
to float another $13.7 million in bonds 
to finish the planned theatres), the 
Philharmonic had what was intended to 
be its permanent home. 

Currently, President Chandler of the 
Performing Arts Council, which is the 
ruling body of the Music Center and all 
resident companies, is in the “planning 
phase” of her life. “I want to set up a 
fund from which the interest income 
will take care of expenses at least 
through the end of this century. 

“We need a new shell for the Bowl,” 
she observes. “It will be expensive, but 
it is an absolute necessity.” The present 
shell, a portable 86 tons, has been 
damaged in moving, and been modified 
several times. An aging veteran, it’s 
ready for retirement. 

“I refuse to cut the Hollywood Bowl 
apart from the Music Center,” continues 
Los Angeles’ First Lady. “They’re part 
of the same thing, linked through tradi¬ 
tion, through management, and through 
the Philharmonic.” 


MUSIC CENTER 


THE MUSIC CENTER of the County 
of Los Angeles. The Center’s complex 
consists of three theaters, the Dorothy 
Chandler Pavilion, the Mark Taper 
Forum and the Ahmanson Theater. The 
Pavilion, largest of the Center’s three 
theaters, seats 3,250 and accommodates 


such attractions as symphony, grand 
opera, musical comedy and ballet. 

The Forum, the smallest theater, 
seats 750 in a semi-circular arrangement 
and was designed for intimate drama 
and opera, recitals, chamber music, lec¬ 
tures and civic-cultural events. The 
Ahmanson seats 2,100 and is for inti¬ 
mate opera, light opera, drama, and 
musical and theatrical events not requir¬ 
ing the larger and more elaborate facili¬ 
ties of the Pavilion. 


The Mark Taper Forum at The Music Center. 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL SUMMARY 

Hollywood Bowl, owned by the County of Los Angeles, is operated under lease by the civic, 
non-profit Southern California Symphony J Hollywood Bowl Association. Since symphony 
concerts began July 11, 1922, the concert seasons have been presented by: Community Park 
and Art Assn., 1922-24; Hollywood Bowl Assn., 1925-32; Symphonies under the Stars 
Foundation, 1933; Symphony Soc. Inc., 1934; Southern Calif. Symphony Assn, (sponsor Los 
Angeles Philharmonic), 1935-44; Hollywood Bowl Assn., 1945; and since 1952 So. Calif. 
Symphony-Hollywood Bowl Assn. 

ACREAGE: 120 acres - value over $3 million; when purchased for $65,000 
acreage was 60. 

ATTENDANCE — Total season schedule, 550,000. Largest paid attendance 
26,410 — Lily Pons in 1936. Bowl capacity 20,000. 

EASTER SUNRISE SERVICES (non-sectarian) - presented by Hollywood Bowl 
Easter Sunrise Service, non-profit corporation. 

ENTRANCE STATUE — Muse of Music designed by George Stanley of Otis Art 
Institute, erected by WPA at cost of $100,000 and dedicated July 8, 1940. 
FIRST CONCERT - July 11, 1922, Alfred Hertz conductor; Olga Steeb, pianist, 
first soloist. 

GRADUATIONS — Hollywood High School and other schools and colleges hold 
graduation exercises every year in Bowl. 

MOTION PICTURES/TV - Settings for dozens of movie and TV shows, from 
Westerns made in the early days of Hollywood to classic films, “A Star Is Born” 
(Janet Gaynor and Frederic March), and “Anchors Aweigh” (Frank Sinatra and 
Gene Kelly) to many TV shows such as “Ed Sullivan,” “Mannix” and “The 
F.B.I.” 

MOVING SIDEWALKS - Two constructed in 1962 - serve 75% of audience area, 
have capacity of 8,000 per hour. 

PARKING - Capacity of Bowl parking lots 4,000 cars. 

PEDESTRIAN SUBWAYS - first in 1936; second in 1953. 

SHELL — all steel, erected 1929, cost $50,000, gift of Allan C. Balch. Redesign of 
shell interior with acoustical tubing to improve quality of sound, 1970. 

STAGE - 120 feet wide with shell removed; 90 feet wide with shell in place; from 
stage to south rim of Bowl, 445 feet. 

TOWERS - Six 35-foot light and sound towers, erected 1954. 


: Symphonies Under the Stars. 



































IF YOU LIKE OUSSICAL MUSIC, THIS IS 
PROBABLY THE BEST OFFER YOU’LL EVER RECEIVE: 


Join the KFAC Listener’s Guild and 
PICK ANY FIVE RECORDS 



1-Bruckner: Sym¬ 
phony No. 5 
(Klemperer) 

COUNTS AS 
2 RECORDS 



9-Stars of the 
Bolshoi (Levko, 
Petrov, Arkhip¬ 
ova, others) 



2- Beethoven: 
Symphonies 1,4 
& 5 (Toscanini) 

COUNTS AS 

3- RECORDS 



10-New Sounds 
from Paris 
(French String 
Trio, others) 



3-Gounod: Romeo 
and Juliet-HIts. 
(Gedda; Menuhin) 



11-German Opera 
Arias (Gedda) 



4-Strauss: Der 
Rosenkavalier 
(Lehmann, Schu¬ 
mann; Heger) 
COUNTS AS 3 RECORDS 



12-Gerhard: Col¬ 
lages for Elec¬ 
tronic Tape & 
Orchestra (Davies) 



5-Stravinsky: 
Rite of Spring 
(Thomas, Grier¬ 
son) 



13-"Age of Great 
Instrumentalists" 
(Cortot, Gieseking, 
Schnabel, others) 
COUNTS AS 3 RECORDS 



6-"Age of Great 
Instrumentalists" 
(Casals, Schnabel, 
Serkin, others) 
COUNTS AS 3 RECORDS 



14-Puccini Arias 
(Freni; Schippers, 
Ferraris, Magiera) 



7-Berlioz: Sym¬ 
phonic Fantasti- 
que (Rozhdest¬ 
vensky) 



15-Lorin Hollan¬ 
der at the Fill¬ 
more East 



8-Soviet Army 
Chorus & Band— 
By Request 



16-"Age of Great 
Instrumentalists" 
(Casadesus, Schna¬ 
bel, others) 

COUNTS AS 3 RECORDS 


AND RECEIVE THE KFAC PROGRAM GUIDE 
EACH MONTH 

ALL FOR $15.95 JOIN TODAY! 


Join the growing number of Classical Music listeners in 
Southern California who belong to the KFAC Listener’s 
Guild. Just pick any five records from the list of Angel, 
Melodyia or Seraphim shown above and they’re yours 
free with a membership in the KFAC Listener’s Guild 
and a one year subscription to the KFAC Listener’s Guild 
Program Guide. 

An annual subscription to the KFAC Listener’s Guild 
Program Guide will provide you with the selections 
performed daily on FM, including timings and catalog 
numbers, as well as a schedule of AM programs. There’s 
also a regular column of Program Highlights to call your 
attention to upcoming special music features and com¬ 
plete listings of KFAC AM and FM Program Themes each 
month. 


- - - 

In addition to receiving your five records (up to a 
$34.95 value alone), you’ll receive discount tickets and 
preferred seating at KFAC Concerts, featuring interna¬ 
tionally famous artists, discount tickets to various cul¬ 
tural events in Southern California and representation on 
the KFAC Advisory Board, which helps determine our 
programming policies. 

JOIN TODAY! 

Simply check the five free records* you wish to receive 
on the coupon below, fill out your name and address and 
enclose a check or money order for $15.95. 

Current KFAC Listener’s Guild members, who already 
receive the monthly program guide may select any five 
records for $3.95 total cost. 

*Please note that some album units contain more than one record. 


KFAC LISTENER’S GUILD 

5773 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90036 

Please enroll me in the KFAC Listener’s Guild at $15.95 for one year. 


CHOOSE ALBUMS 
DESIRED BY NUMBER 
(1 Thru 16) 


□ □ □ □ □ 


NAME __ 

ADDRESS __ 

CITY _ STATE _ ZIP _ 

Address Label I.D. No _ (Listener’s Guild Members Only). 



















































































BARKER BROS. 



1900 


When the Hollywood Bowl was 
„ inaugurated, Barker Bros, was 

_ already Southern California’s 

K- leading home fashion store, 
lilt Now, we enter a new era with 
■HL our 15 completely re-furbished 
stores. Downtown, we have a 
unique showplace, glittering 
with a brilliant cascade of 
w£|f» color, sensuous texture, and 
artful design. We have model 
ffjgigg rooms to inspire you, and 
professional decorators to 
assist you with imaginative 
H|ilV fashion ideas. Visit us for 
a new adventure in home 
furnishings shopping. 














